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CHAPTER V. 


N the social functions already 
described, women alone were 
participants. To all evening 
gatherings, gentlemen are in- 
vited. At such times enter- 
tainment is usually provided 
in the form of music, recita- 
tions or readings as they are 
termed, progressive euchre, 

whist or dancing. True, one or another may be fur- 
nished where women alone congregate, or they may 
not. Usually there is an instrumental or vocal solo 
or duet, or more, even in an informal afternoon. 

Still, women are expected to—shall we say chatter ? 
—more than men. In any event the latter are apt to 
vote any function a bore which is spiced by nothing 
but small talk. On the other hand there may be such 
long, dreary thunderings on the piano, or ear-splitting 
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attempts at operatic airs, that intemperate words are 
hissed under breath. Between furnishing some en- 
tertainment and allowing the stream of conversation 
to flow at its own sweet will, one is in doubt. The 
former would seem the better way. Only the hostess 
must be certain that the reading or the music be 
short and brilliant. 

Invitations for the evening are sent in the names 
of both Mr. and Mrs. John Smith to Mr. and Mrs. 
James Brown. Cards are used as in more informal 
gatherings. Refreshments are more solid, that is 
sandwiches, salad, and in winter oysters or patties 
or croquettes are provided, ending with ices. The 
American digestion seems to thrive under such 
opposing kinds of nutrition as strong hot coffee and 
ice cream. 

At very formal teas, engraved cards are used in 
this style : 


ra. samea Holloway. 


Thursday, February Fourth 

From four until six o’clock 7o Carlton Ave. 

Whenever invitations of any kind are sent by mail 
they are enclosed in a second envelope. Those who 
entertain continually furnish themselves with en- 
graved cards containing blank spaces like the fol- 
lowing : 

Mrs. James Holloway requests the pleasure of 
companyon * * * * 

Carlton Ave 

The hour set for evening entertainment, varies in 
different parts of the country. None begin earlier 
than eight. In cities nine o’clock is thought to be very 
early. Ten, eleven and even close upon midnight, 
mark the various steps upward in the social scale. 

Whatever be the hour, the house is brilliantly 
lighted and the smart man servant, in waiter’s dress 
of swallow-tailed coat, white waistcoat, black nether 
clothes and white gloves, is ready to open the door 
and direct the visitor to the withdrawing rooms for 
both men and women. Fashion decrees that he 
should be clothed precisely like his employer, in 
whose service he may engage for “this night only.” 
And the occasions are not infrequent when a good- 
looking attendant, in the course of his duties, has 
been mistaken for another visitor or for a scion of 
the house, and vice versa. 

At the parlor entrance stand the host, hostess and 
sometimes their elder children, if there are such. 
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It is for them 


are often in evidence at such times. 
a school of deportment, and while they keep in the 
background, they are usually keenly awake to what is 
going on. Standing a little back of the mother they 
are introduced by her to such of the guests as have 
not made their acquaintance. These are not “ coming 
out” affairs, where the debutantes’ cards are enclosed 
with their mother’s, but include, in the more informal 
functions, misses ranging in age from fourteen to 
eighteen, the school girl age. Such misses are dressed 
simply, without the frills and furbelows of full dress, 
and they are expected to deport themselves in a 
retiring manner. Fine muslins, white or self-colored, 
made over the same tinted lining, with plenty of 
flowers and inconspicuous jewelry, would show true 
etiquette, but one which is too often transgressed. 

Whatever the unduly ambitious or the ouveau 
riche may do, truly refined families wil! not allow 
anything conspicuous, flashy or expensive in the 
clothing of the young. Nothing more surely marks 
vulgarity than to have them appear clad in silks, 
velvets, laces and jewelry. 

Each age and condition of life should be marked 
by fitting habiliments. Bnghter colors than deck 
her mother, to be sure, may be worn by a young girl. 
The fresh face, the artless manner, they suit. With 
experience comes a matured look which permits 
richer and heavier material to set it off. In disre- 
garding this most suitable conventionality, many of 
our country people show bad taste and judgment. 

When married, if she can afford it and so desires, 
a youthful woman may don rich clothing and orna- 
ments. Before that time, or if single before reaching 
about the age of thirty, she will commend herself to 
the well-bred by avoiding heavy silks and showy 
jewelry. 

To the matron these belong. Yet, at an evening 
reception at home, she will show good breeding by 
restraint in regard to showy and expensive clothing 
and adornments. Not that she should don an old 
and unbecoming costume. That would show disre- 
gard of guests as certainly as overdressing would 
indicate desire for vain display. No lady deserving 
the name will deliberately choose to say, in effect, 
“See how much finer I can appear than you can.” 

Silk or any fancy goods made with a pretty bodice 
trimmed with lace or jet, or anything that catches the 
eye and reflects the light, is suitable for the hostess 
at an evening entertainment, as it is for the guests. 
To wear black unless well set off with light trimming 
is a mistake. Jn a measure its dolorousness is 
relieved by a profusion of lace about the bodice. 
Tulle, which is inexpensive or chiffon, softens, lights 
up and changes the character of black. For those 
whose means or inclinations confine them to this 
somber hue, a study of relief to this is needful. A 
badge of mourning should never be seen on a party- 
goer. Crape has no affiliation with gay functions. 
To violate this common sense rule, is to violate 
decorum and decency. 
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At an evening gathering save on informal occa- 
sions, a man, according to etiquette, should don 
evening costume. This means a swallow-tail coat 
worn over a low cut black waistcoat and immaculate 
linen in which will sparkle no showy studs. The 
trousers should be black and the wearer will never 
vulgarize them by using the word pants. The tie 
should be white, self-made. Low patent leathe 
shoes, black hose and white or pearl colored gloves 
finish a costume which is as respectable as it is ugly. 

Untidy, ill-fitting and unsuitable costumes, indicate 
unpardonable indifference or an ignorance of sazvozs 
faire. Of either in this age, there is no need. A 
scholar or a so-styled blue stocking, owes it to him 
self or herself to respect the external forms and 
habits of good society. In small matters there is 
no virtue in divergence therefrom. There are more 
important subjects in’ which independence need 
be shown. 

Where forms are unsuitable or useless or endanger 
health it is another matter. Yet they are not inflex 
ible. An elderly man seldom going into social life, 
desires to show friendliness by accepting its hos 
pitality, for an evening, of a neighbor or friend 
Though he has not so-styled evening dress, he shor 
not be esteemed the less if he should attend in a 
good dark suit of clothing. Character and exper 
ence are worth more than a conventionality that 
goes no deeper than this. And they would be chur!s 
who should think less of him for not donning t! 
prescribed dress. 

On the other hand, no man would desire to commit 
the solecism of being the only one who wore a frock 
coat. It is only a short time ago when a congress 
man declined to dine with the president. His only 
excuse was that he had never worn the dress suit and 
never should. Therefore, he could not appear where 
guests habitually conformed to that fashion. 

On the surface it seems that it would be easier for 
a man to acquiesce in established social rules, t! 
to have the fact of a declination published broadcas 

If there were any principle involved, one would 
applaud the independence. Where there is not, one 
must do as he thinks best. There is no doubt that, 
however they originated, many conventions hav 
become obsolete in meaning. An obstinate pers: 
with heroic regard for sincerity, will waste much 
strength and ruffle his temper in trying continually 
to row up stream against such meaningless customs 

To others it would seem best to conserve vitality 
in order to break a lance against real evils, those 
which demand the antagonism of all just-minded 
persons. But with such we will not quarrel, since 
conformity is one of the weaknesses of humanity 
To read Emerson on this vice, a vice which withers 
up spontaneity and destroys truthfulness, is to get 
into a diviner atmosphere than that in which live the 
world-weary slaves of a meaningless conservatisn 

But to return to our evening functions. A small 
boutonniere is allowed to men. Gloved, slippered, 
beruffled and with elaborate coiffures, the ladies 
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emerge from the dressing room to find their waiting 
escorts, whence they go together, but not arm-in-arm 
the drawing room. In the withdrawing room a 
lady will never usurp the services of the maid and 
the place before the mirror. If the person be not a 
lady, she may do both. 
At the drawing room door their names are an- 
nounced, in a distinct voice, by the waiter, and they 
greeted by host and hostess. After a cordial 
vord they move along to make way for those who 
llow. The fair sex may or may not have laid aside 
its and bonnets, but gloves are never dispensed 
vith by either. ‘he more suitable are light in color. 
And now comes the test of social success. At such 
itherings are called into exercise tact, geniality and 
ndliness. Here are where the superficial gain their 
tories. In brief sparkling conversation, the quiet, 
ep-hearted person is often at loss. Pinchbeck 
isses for gold, paste for diamonds. 
* How is it in there?” asked a newcomer at a re- 
eption of the witty Dr. Holmes, who was taking 
; exit. ‘“ Easily summed up,” answered the latter, 
Giggle, gaggle, gobble, git!” 
These four emphatic words admirably describe 
many a fashionable function. Does it pay? That 
pends ‘* where you are at’’ in development. 
However, to paraphrase a proverb, with Turks one 
should be a Turkey. Never to attend a social gather- 
s to fall out of step with contemporaries. That 
ikes one prematurely old, and deprives her of the 
ver for good which, through human companion- 
, she might give and receive. 
However trivial it may seem, it 1s a wise thing to 
vate readiness of speech about current topics. 
lo say to each, smilingly, the very things that are 
table, to be graceful and gracious is worth some 
ble. Perhaps that stiff man in the corner or that 
lorn looking woman by his side, are just the ones 
help you carry on some favorite charity. They 
have marvelous funds of information on sub- 
ts upon which you are ignorant. At all events 
hey will be glad of sympathetic attention, and to 
give happiness to others is no light matter. 
When the time comes for refreshments, the escort 
ist see that the lady in his charge is attended to 
dining room. It is not needful that he should 
contine his attentions to her, if she has received the 
vility of another. She will always refuse to be 
seated when an older woman is standing, if there are 
not chairs for both. The buffet service that is served 
parties not sitting at a table, is hard on escorts 
and ladies’ dresses. There are never attendants 
enough to help the more exacting guests. Such 
there are who appear to have starved themselves in 
rder to enjoy these luxuries. For man—-includiag 
woman—has not entirely emerged from the animal 
condition. Even in so-styled good society, eating is 
sometimes gorging. It is to be hoped that good 
breeding, a higher state of civilization, will tend to 
evolve a better condition. If it were not so pitiful a 
matter, it would often be a laughable sight to witness 
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stout and bejeweled “ American duchesses,” seated 
with their be-napkined laps ready for the delectable 
viands with which attendants load them. One would 
think the chief end of woman was to secure as much 
comestible as decency would allow. 

Not long after refreshments comes leave-taking, 
which should be short as possible. In a large 
gathering it is omittted. The weary entertainers 
have kept their places all the evening. A murmured 
word of congratulation upon the pleasant evening, a 
swift donning of wraps, and then home, it is to be 
hoped not to nightmare. At every such function 
cards should be left as before indicated. 

If there be dancing, the word itself should be writ- 
ten or engraved at the left lower corner. Unless 
the floor is bare, crash should be put over the 
carpet. The music should consist of never less thar, 
three pieces, 

Favors for the German are supplied by host aid 
hostess. When the figure is called for, gentlemen 
proceed to the table set apart for them, where the host 
gives to each a small gift to present to the lady with 
whom he is to dance. At fancy shops quaint trifles 
are sold for this purpose. When ladies invite part- 
ners to a cotillion, the same order is observed on their 
part. Sometimes suspended at the side are pro- 
grammes where are written, opposite each number, 
the name of the gentlemen to whom they are promised 
for that particular dance. ‘To have the same partner 
more than twice is not good form. ‘This is no place 
for preferences; and real gentlemen will prevent the 
possibility of wall flowers. 

The ball room, real or extemporized, must be kept 
rather cool, though drafts are to be avoided. The 
frock should be light in color, made with fancy 
touches, and two inches at least from the floor. A 
trained skirt in dancing is awkward, unsafe, and 
sometimes immodest. 

Other particulars will suggest themselves to the 
dance givers. Such as, when practicable, an awning 
over the walk from the driveway to the porch, with 
a Carpet to protect slippered feet. In the dressing 
room for ladies should be a maid with needle and 
thread torepairrents. The hostess and her daughters 
will never dance as long as other ladies are unpro- 
vided with partners, and the host will take care that 
none are neglected. Where one refuses a dance with 
one gentleman and then accepts an invitation from 
another, it is ground for offense. It is bad form for 
any gentleman to neglect to invite the young ladies 
of the family to dance, or to presume upon an after 
acquaintance with any one whom he has seen but 
once on such an occasion, unless she should choose 
to recognize him. 

Refreshments should be ample and varied, for 
“ancers are good eaters. The dining room is usually 
opened at eleven or © little later, and not closed 
afterwards. The table should be handsomely deco- 
rated and the viands served by dextrous waiters. 
Refreshments usually comprise oysters, salad, jelly, 
sandwiches, cold chicken, coffee, cream and fancy 
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50 
cakes. When the door is opened, the host may be the 
first to enter with a distinguished lady, but the host- 
ess must keep her place until all guests are served. 

It is to be hoped that the festivities will be over 
and guests departed before the laborer goes to his 
daily task. 

Invitations to luncheons, when formal, are written 
ten days in advance, on note paper, in this wise : 

Mrs. James Smith requests the pleasure of Mrs. George 
Blank’s company at luncheon on Wednesday, August tenth, at 
one o'clock. 

Should there be a guest of honor, a separate line 
is thus appended : 

To meet Mrs. Henry Sherman. 


An answer, in the third person, should be sent at 
once. Fifteen or twenty minutes before one, each 
guest should be at the house, smartly dressed and 
wearing a showy hat or bonnet. Received at the 
door and showed to the dressing room by a trim 
maid in apron, cuffs and cap, guests lay aside wraps, 
but retain hats and gloves. The latter are not taken 
off until all are seated at the table, the former not 
at all. 

Lately it has been the custom with many to substi- 
tute, in such cases, their own first names for that of 
the husbands. Thus, Fanny Smith invites Mary 
Blank. Still the name of the guest of honor remains 
Mrs. Henry Sherman. 

Luncheons, which are served from twelve until two 
o’clock are usually given to introduce a guest, or in 
his or her honor. They are often served under the 
name of breakfast, though in the latter case the viands 
are of a lighter kind. On these occasions no dishes 
are served that require carving. They begin with 
soup, or preferably bouillon, followed by fish, oysters, 
clams or lobsters often in made or individual dishes. 
Afterwards there appears croquettes, or birds, chicken 
or patties, which is the more solid dish of the repast, 
and with it only one vegetable. It is followed by a 
salad, sweets of one kind or another, often including 
ice cream in fancy shapes, ending with black coffee in 
small cups. 

At a supper, which takes the place of dinner at 
night, neither soup nor bouillon are served, though 
oysters and clams it should be said, may appear in 
any form. Then one meat dish, generally a made 
dish followed by a salad, ending with cake or fancy 
sweets, jelly and tea. This is enough for any as- 
semblage of guests. 

It should not be forgotten that at any meal a doily 
should intervene between a plate and bread, muffins, 
biscuits, cake or thick skinned fruit. 

Frequently at luncheon the bare shining table has 
an embroidered doily under each plate, with a hand- 
some centerpiece bearing flowers, ferns or fruit. 
The reflections of crystal silver, china and viands in 
the polished wood, are exceedingly artistic. Where 
the group desire familiar converse, after ene or two 
courses waiters are dismissed, and food and-iea are 
passed from hand to hand. These occasions suit a 
chafing dish breakfast, where a real good time among 
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well-known friends outweighs the desire to be stiff 
and dignified. 

Luncheons are fitting occasions for pretty made 
dishes and for showing fine china and glass. Of 
these with flowers, there can scarce be too great a 
profusion. 

Dinner giving will be treated in the succeeding 
chapter. 


Original in Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 
SEA MESSAGES. 
Rippling, singing, dancing, 

The sea waves come close to my feet ; 

And they cheer my heart in its yearning 
For the things which, perhaps, are not meet; 

and they soothe my soul with their message, 
Which they bring from a far-off Land; 

And IJ drop the cares which perplex me, 
And lean on the Guiding Hand. 


Surging, dashing, foaming, 
They carry me back to the past, 
When, away on Galilee’s waters, 
Walked my Lord, the “ First and the Last; 
And I hear the cry of His servant: 
Lord, if ’tis Thou, bid me come unto Thee!” 
And, by faith, the impetuous Peter 
Steps out on the treacherous sea. 


Rushing, madly rushing, 
The billows dash wildly about, 
And again, on Gennesaret’s waters, 
In my fancy I hear the shout 
“ Master, save, or we perish!” 
As they ’merge from under the wave; 
And He who was peacefully sleeping 
Comes forth, the “‘ Mighty to save!” 
Quietly flow the waters, 
In obedience to His word: 
“ Peace, be still!" comes the mandate from Him, 
And the sea obeys its Lord; 
And the fearful men around him 
Ask in wonder and in awe :— 
“ What manner of man have we with us, 
That His word should be as law?” 
Doubting, hoping, trusting, 
I sail over life’s troubled sea; 
But among its stormiest billows, 
Comes the message of Christ to me: 
“ Peace, be still!’ I hear ’mid the tumult, 
And the Master stands close to my side; 
“ Be not afraid, I am with thee; 
I will be thy Pilot and Guide.” 
Still, so still grow the waters, 
As He takes my hand in His own, 
For I know He will safely guide me 
To the glorious “ great white throne.” 
And I think, as I gaze at the ocean, 
Of the beautiful ‘‘ Crystal sea,” 
Where the storms of this life ne’er shall trouble; 
Thus the sea whispers comfort tu me. 


kKipple, ripple, ripple, 
Sings softly the surf at my feet ; 
And oh, how it quiets my spirit 
With its mystical song, so sweet, 
And over the deep, blue waters 
I look with a wistful eye, 
And joy in the joys which await me 
On the shores of the sweet By and By. : 
—Jennie E. Wilson-Howell. 
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TO CLARENCE. 
It may be the years are all sombre and dark, 
But the clouds will, sometime, drift away, 
And the sunlight of gladness 
Shine out from the blue 
For you, brother, sometime, some day. 
There is never a rose so fragrant and fair, 
That the thorns are not somewhere about it; 
And into each life 
Some shadow must come; 
No life is complete without it. 
Then keep a brave heart as the battle goes on, 
Remembering ever, alway 
That for every night 
Of sorrow and blight 
Will be given a bright, glad day 
— Harriet Worcester. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“TAKING DOWN" DESIRE HARDCASTLE. 
The True Story of a Repentant Sinner. 
T is perfectly scandalous! How she 
can ever face any one here, is 
more’n I can understand,” and 


Mrs. Lacy complacently 
“x smoothed the white apron 
se that covered her ample pro- 
portions, as she leaned with 
an air of conscious inno- 
cence and virtue, against the 
back of her rocking-chair. Mrs. 
Brown was shelling peas out on 
the side piazza, and the delicate 
green pods were scattered about 
r feet, as she resumed the discourse which Mrs. 


cy had interrupted in a manner peculiar to herself, 
‘And to think how she has set herself up above 
mmon folks. Such critters as you an’ me, Mrs. 
acy, want to be spoken of in the same day with her. 

n't spose she'd darkened my doors, or so much 
; brushed her skirts by me, if she met me.” Mrs. 

wn was exaggerating with a peculiar aptitude she 
d always possessed, of making a good story out of 
tle material, for Desire Hardcastle had already 
ne both of the things she had asserted were 
mpossible.”’ 


Outside in the yard the sun was scorching hot, and 
few chickens that scratched lazily for food peered 
it with sleepy eyes, while even the proudest 
ster suppressed his crow, as requiring too much 

exertion for so hot a day. A bumblebee or two 
roned softly from the fragrant heart of a late rose, 

a few flies, black specks in the dazzling sun- 
light, buzzed in unison with the subdued sounds 

nature. 


“Well,” said Mrs. Lacy, her small black eyes 


twinkling mischievously, “ I never could see how any 
one could hold up their head,” with a fine disregard 
of grammar, “after bein’ guilty of such doin’s.” 

“ An’ her a professin’ member of the church,” 
interrupted Mrs. Brown at this point, throwing, as 


she did so, the last of the green globules into the 
white dish in her lap, and dusting a few fragmentary 
pods off her apron, in the direction of the conical 
heap at her right. 

“IT guess it’s about the awfulest thing that’s ever 
happened in our church,” observed Mrs. Lacy, with 
subdued excitement. 

“Tt’s an awful thing,’ assented Mrs. Brown, 
solemnly yet vigorously, ‘“‘an’ a thing that never 
oughter be forgiven.” 

“Nor forgotten,” chimed in her neighbor signifi- 
cantly. 

“’Tain't likely to be, specially’s long as Deacon 
Hardcastle turned her out of doors, his self.” 

“Can't expect other people to have much feelin’s 
for her,” mused Mrs. Lacy sententiously. 

“ Feelin’s ?"’ echoed Mrs. Brown, “I s’h’d like to 
know who'd have feelin’s for you or for me, Mis’ 
Lacy, if we done such a thing. “Tain’t any nicer 
‘cause she’s done it. Don't make it any better ‘cause 
she’s Deacon Hardcastle’s girl, an’ he’s rich, an’ 
sent her to the city to take singin’ lessons. My stars 
alive! if I had such a girl [’d do just what her 
father’s done. I'd turn her right straight out !”’ 

Here Mrs. Lacy interrupted the serene flow of her 
friend’s eloquence. 

“What did you say she was doin’ now, Mis’ 
Brown?” 

“Gone an’ hired a room over Mis’ Lee’s milliner 
shop, an’ I'll die if she ain’t takin’ in sewin’, an’ 
paintin’, or some such truck, for a man in the city.” 

** How you talk! Does she make a livin’?”’ 

“* A poor one, I guess,” and Mrs. Brown compressed 
her lips firmly. 

“Has she been out yet?” 

Mrs. Lacy leaned forward in an attitude of earnest 
attention, while two great drops of sweat formed 
themselves in the furrows on her brow and gently 
trickled down her overheated face. 

“Ves, some, I guess. Trust her for that. She’s 
got cheek enough. Lot she cares about the disgrace 
of it. Why it would kill me,” and she looked sympa- 
thetically into the face of her neighbor, as if includ- 
ing her in the last sentence. 

“Does she wear black for him?” asked Mrs. Lacy 
hesitatingly, catching another drop of sweat as it 
trickled down the side of her nose. 

“Ves,” nodding her head emphatically. 

“You don't say? The brazen critter! she ought to 
be hung!” finished Mrs. Lacy, vindictively. 

“Yes, or drawn an’ quartered,” assented Mrs. 
Brown, who though she probably hardly meant the 
astounding statement, looked for all the world as 
though she did. 

“Well, I never!” 

This from Mrs. Lacy, as she rose to go, smoothing 
down her apron with both hands. “ Well, really, I 
must go, Mis’ Brown.” 

“Laws,” interrupted that good woman, “‘it ain’t 
ten o'clock yet. You must be in an awful hurry. 
Don’t go yet. Set down an’ have some dinner. You 
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hain’t staid to dinner in this house sence I can 
remember.” 

“Oh, I can’t,” she remonstrated, “I didn’t tell John 
nor Em’ly I was a goin’ to, an’ they’ll be scairt to 
death. I'd like to, powerfully, but I can’t. I must 
be goin’,”’ and laboriously she climbed down the four 
steps that led from the piazza, and raising her blue 
cotton umbrella, stood there in the bright sunlight, 
a “shaker” bonnet on her head, and her hands 
encased in a pair of open work black lace mitts, 
which was her idea of a visiting costume. 

“Well, if you must,” said Mrs. Brown regretfully, 
“but be sure an’ come agin’, Sister Lacy.” 
“Ves, sure,” and with a heavy step, 

passed out of the yard into the street. 

Up the road a little way, in front of a house whose 
door bore the neat sign, * Millinery,”’ she paused, 
shook her head angrily and thus apostrophized an 
upper window, towards which she raised her beady, 
black eyes, slightly. 

“Glad of it. Hope it'll bring you down some. 
You've rid the high hoss too much, young woman. 
Perhaps it’ll be a lesson to you not too look down on 
common people any more. ‘Pride goeth before 
destruction,’ the Bible and muttering thus 
piously to herself, the good woman passed on to 
where Em'ly had been waiting all the morning for her 
to come and help get the boiled dish to “bilin’.” 

Behind the closed blinds, in that upper room, ob- 
livious to the storm of denunciation she had aroused, 
and yet conscious of it all, sat Desire Hardcastle. 
She, who was the talk of the town, the outcast from 
her father’s comfortable home, was a slender, brown 
haired young woman of nearly thirty years, and for 
all those years, this country village, whose very 
streets were endeared to her by a thousand tender 
memories, had been her home. Raised in the seclu- 
sion of the country, brought up strictly according 
to the creed of the Methodist church, of which her 
father had been one of the deacons, one would have 
imagined it difficult for her to go astray. But she had. 
So sorely had she offended the principles of her 
native place, so bitterly had she sinned against the 
spotless purity, that no heathen could have been 
more of a pariah than she, the pale, soft-eyed, brown 
haired woman. For the heathen there would have 
been pity, for her there was none. 
undoing. 

And her whole offence was this, unforgivable in 
the eyes of her father and those brothers and sisters 
in the church, who held up his hands and bade him 
godspeed ; she had loved not wisely, but too well. 

Back, back over the past with its bitter sweet 
memories, her mind travels, as she thrusts her needle 
in and out of the coarse material she is sewing, and 
great tears, born of the utter wretchedness and 
misery of her heart, plash on to her hand and dry 
unheeded there. There is her childhood. She dis- 
misses that with a sigh. It is all sunshine and roses, 
dancing hours and flying moments. There is her 
early youth. Music, painting, opportunities for study 


Mrs. Lacy 


says,” 


Her sin was past 
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granted by an indulgent father to his only and 
motherless child. Surely, with such chances she 
might have done better, and, “ They are right, they 
are right,”” she moans, as she recalls remarks of like 
character, freely volunteered by those who had once 
been her friends. Her heart draws a veil over the 
next picture. It is too sad and too shameful. 

*“Oh, my God, my God,” she cries, “is there then 
no forgiveness for such sins as mine ?”’ 

It was love, trust, confidence given and deserved 
not wisely perhaps, nor rightly, but granted and 
accepted. Then a combination of circumstances had 
forced the cruel climax into her life and left hert 
bear it alone. There had been a night, the morrow 
of which was to have been her wedding day. The 
day had dawned; all was ready, but when the hour 
struck, he who was to have shielded her forever frot 
cruel eyes, lay dead by accident, cold and pulseless 
incapable of bowing his head to the burden. How 
strange fate had changed everything. When sh: 
awoke to the world once more, there were two ne 
mounds in the graveyard; one long and narrow, the 
father, and beside it a short heap of sods and eart 
the child who had only opened his eyes to close the: 
wearily and forever to the world and its woe. B 
she was alive, intensely, painfully alive, and hum! 
meekly, as one who has sinned past atonement, 
heard the stern decree, “Go forth! from hen 
forth my roof shall shelter you no , 
had obeyed. 

It had been only a week since then, and the n 
day was the Sabbath. Suddenly she looked up w:t 
a hurried motion, brushing away her tears, as a hea\ 
footstep ascended the stairs. Her very heart stopp: 
beating, and gave one bitter cry, “It is my fath 
he has come to upbraid me again.”’ 

But it was not Deacon Hardcastle. 

She arose, in answer to a soft rap, and admitt: 
tall, rather good looking man, of middle age, 
whom they called Lawyer Perkins of the village, a 
to whom the neighbors looked up with a good deal 
awe; for besides being wealthy, and of blood 1 
bluest, he was supposed to know almost everythi 
at all worth the knowing. 

“Good morning, Miss Hardcastle,”’ he said courte 
ously, as he laid a bundle on the table, “ my sis' 
would like to have you do these for her, if you ca 

“Yes, sir,” came the assent ina low tone. Wher 
does she want them ?”’ 

“ By the middle of the week. I will call for then 

As he turned to go, he cast one glance at t! 
pathetic figure standing there, meekly, submissivels 
trying to bear its heavy cross, and almost instin« 
ively, he held out his hand. 

“Good day, Miss Hardcastle, Miss Desire,” he 
said kindly. 

For a moment, she allowed her thin hand to rest in 
that almost friendly grasp, then murmuring, * Gox 
morning, Mr. Perkins,’”’ she withdrew it and turne: 
back into the dreary shadows of her lonely life, an 
shutting him out into the sunshine of the outer 
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an outcast. 

Since Desire Hardcastle’s sin had found her out 
the whole village had worked in unison, and arrived 
at the conclusion that she needed “ taking down,” a 
proceeding with which all the rural inhabitants were 
thoroughly conversant. 

“If she does so and so,” they had agreed, “‘it’ll be 
ul right; but if she don't, she’ll get such a takin’ 
down as she’ll remember. Now you see!” 

And they did see. 

In the dreary solitude of that upper room, that 
Sabbath day, shut away from the dust and glare of 
the highway, Desire Hardcastle made her peace with 
God, sought and found pardon, and tested the 
trength of that sweetest of all promises, “Come 
into me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
| will give you rest,” and found it indeed secure. 
hough her sin had been grear, yet was divine mercy 
wide enough and tender enough to throw the mantle 

charity about it, and not even, “Go thy way 
nd sin no more,” did the great Father whisper to 
this bleeding heart, but, “Come, and I will give 
you rest.” 

In the cool of the evening, the deep-toned bell 
called again the worshipers to the house of prayer. 

The heat of the day had been succeeded by the 
dewy coolness of approaching night, and the last 
straggling sunbeams gave just light enough so that 

vening lamps could be dispensed with. A few 
leepy song birds chirped contentedly in the leafy 
branches about the old church. The doors and 
ndows were all open. One by one the worshipers 

d solemnly in and took their seats. The organist 

pped wearily into a chair at the side of the little 
parlor organ that served for the vestry, and waited 
for the time to begin the evening service. 

Slowly the seats began to fill. Clearly and full the 
jeep bass of the church bell pealed out its message 
of warning or invitation, its reverberations dying 
away amid the Sunday hush of the summer air, softly, 
sweetly repeated in faint echoes, from far across the 
silent river, in the dim aisles of the forest, where 
nature worships God in her own way. 

Suddenly a solemn hush filled the vestry of the 
hurch. The bell stopped ringing, the organist seated 
himself before the keyboard and looked expectantly 
towards the pastor. 

lhe gray-haired minister gave out, “ Praise God 
from whom all blessings How,” in a tremulous sing 
song voice, and untrained but true took up the 
melody, and sent out on the silent atmosphere a gush 

f harmony that floated serenely off, finally dying, as 
had those bell tones, adown the aisles of nature’s 
tree church. Then the music ceased, the pastor 
prayed, and at the conclusion of the prayer a sombre 
form darkened for a moment the open door way. 

It was Desire Hardcastle. 

A moment she hesitated there, then with a steady 
step she came slowly down the aisle and took her 
place in the very front row of settees. 


The pastor paused in the act of giving out the next 
hymn; all her former neghbors sat with coldly 
averted faces, and Deacon Hardcastle rose quietly 
and quitted the house of worship. 

“T sh’d thought,” whispered Mrs. Lacy loudly 
to Mrs. Brown, “that she’d known better. I sh’d 
hide my head an’ keep pretty close, if I was what 
she is.” 

“That’s so,” assented Mrs. Brown, passing Mrs. 
Lacy a peppermint which had the immediate effect 
of quieting her garrulousness for the time at least. 

Quietly that black figure sat, turning neither to the 
right nor the left, while they sang “ Coronation.” 

Then the minister, after looking vainly around for 
Deacon Hardcastle, requested Deacon Lacy to “lead 
us in prayer.” 

The good man rose and raised an earnest and 
lengthy plea for “ the lost sheep,” that brought tears 
to the eyes of many present. This was followed by 
an affecting address to the “sin stricken soul,” by 
the pastor, a fervid picture of the awful punishment 
that awaits those “eternally lost,” and a touching 
appeal to them to try “to blot out their great sins in 
acts of repentance and expiation.”’ 

As he concluded, an awed expectancy took the 
place of the close attention the listeners had dis- 
played. All expected some sort of a denouement. 
Every person present had pointed the moral of the 
pastor’s speech and placed the burden of his scathing 
denunciation where he felt certain it belonged, on 
the shoulders of the black robed sinner in the front 
seat. But she continued perfectly motionless. 

Then the pastor spoke again 

“Will some one please sing something ?”’ 

For the space of a few seconds there was silence, 
broken only by the steady hum of the insect world. 

Then Desire Hardcastle’s voice, sweet, trained and 
pure, broke the stillness. 


‘ 


“ Just as I am, without one piea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me.” 


Softly, tenderly she sang the first words, as if wait- 
ing for others to join, as was the custom. But not a 
mouth opened. All through the second line she sang 
alone. One youth in the corner opened his mouth, 
but closed it with a snap when he saw that no one 
else intended to follow the lead of the sweet soprano, 
that throbbed painfully through the absolute silence 
that had filled the church. 


“ And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
Oh, Lamb of God, I come, I come.” 


Still alone! like a room full of marble statues, or 
people suddenly turned to stone, they sat there; 
friends, neighbors, utterly dumb. 


“ Just as I am, and waiting not, 
To rid my soul of one dark blot.” 


Oh, how sweetly, how pathetically the words rang 
out in the solemn hush of the deepening twilight. 
It was indeed a repentant soul, singing to God, and 
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cannot forgive where God can. 
“To Him, whose blood can cleanse each spot.” 


But this time a change came over the stern, set 
faces there ; for now, in perfect unison with her own, 
rang out a deep bass voice of great richness and 
power, blending harmoniously with the sweet soprano, 
and ringing clearly, triumphantly above the petty 
narrowness of those who were dumb and scornful. 


“Oh, Lamb of God, I come, I come.” 


This time, a pure alto completed the trio, and then 
the echoes died away on the night, floated up to God, 
and turning, they saw that their beloved townsman, a 
man perfectly pure and honorable, above small 
meanness and great vices alike, John Perkins, the 
lawyer, had lent the support of his bass to the 
soprano of the fallen sister, the repentant sinner, and 
his sister had volunteered a late though acceptable 
addition. 

With an upward motion of his hand, the good 
minister brought the congregation to its feet, pro- 
nounced the benediction and set the good example 
himself, by taking Desire Hardcastle by the hand, 
calling her “sister,” and whispering audibly, “Go 
thy way and sin no more. Remember there is 
always pardon for the truly repentant.” 

“Thank you,” she returned sadly, simply, but she 
did not tell him that she had already sought and 
found pardon where only it is to be found. 

Silently she left the church. No one sought to 
detain her, but the kindly man who of all the village 
could bring himself to pardon the erring soul, had 
turned the tide, and its onward rush bore her in time, 
back to her father’s home and love, and finally to the 
protecting care of one who proved how worthy he 
was to bestow, how worthy she to accept. 

Desire Hardcastle was indeed “brought down,” 
and her neighbors, Mrs. Lacy and Mrs. Brown were 
the last to forgive her, which they finally did to 
escape being left in a hopeless minority. 

And, as she walked quietly home, in the fast gather- 
ing dusk of that summer night, Desire Hardcastle 
sang softly to herself. 

“Just as I am, Thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve— 
Because Thy promise I believe— 
Oh, Lamb of God, I come, I come.” 


And surely she was right in thinking the promise 
true, and the forgiveness sure. 
—Agnes L. Pratt. 


HOMELY HOMILIES. 

When in doubt, don’t talk. 

Nearly every woman knows a man who is the slowest 
mortal on earth. 

A man is hopelessly dull when he doesn’t know when he 
is being made fun of. 

More people should rejoice that they don’t get what 
they deserve instead of complaining, 


BEYOND. 


* Beyond the gloom is glory, 
Beyond the cross a crown; 

Not half so sad Jife’s story, 
Did we look up, not down. 


We need but to rise higher, 
Above the clouds and night; 

To feel the Heavens nigher 
And see the eternal light. 


The sowing, then the -eaping; 
We pass through de. th to life; 

Comes gladness after weeping, 
And sweet rest after strife. 


Earth to-day, Heaven to-morrow ! 
Oh, my soul, since God is there! 
Into singing turn thy sorrow— 
Into praise thy prayer. 
—James L. Elderdice. 
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HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 
The Habits and Treatment of These Annoying and De 
structive Pests. 
X.—Fieas.# 


CIENTIFIC investigation of 
the flea shows that the spe- 
cies so commonly overrun- 
ning the houses of our 
eastern cities during damp 
summers, like the present, 
is not, as many have sup- 
posed, the human flea, 
known to science as Pu/ex 
irritans, but the common 
cosmopolitan flea of the dog 
and cat—/Pulex serraticeps. 
Whether or not the knowl- 
edge of this little piece of 

scientinc information may give material consolation 

to those who “have a bite,” it is well enough that the 
fact should be properly understood. 

Laboulbéne, a French naturalist, in an article writ- 
ten twenty-five years ago or more, was perhaps the 
first to give extended observations regarding this in- 
sect. He describes the external appearance of the 
larvae and recites their extremely rapid movements, 
which are made by means of the bristles with which 
they are furnished, and particularly by means of the 
tubercle and the hair-like spines below the head. He 
placed larvz upon dust, with birds’ feathers mixed 
with dried blood, upon which they developed per- 
fectly. Others were put on the sweepings of a room, 
and developed just as well. Laboulbéne at first be- 
lieved that blood was necessary for the nourishment 


* These papers are largely compiled from advance sheets of ‘ The 
Principal Household Insects of the United States”~—a valuable 
pamphlet published by the Department of Agriculture. The editor 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim- 
ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
cannot be obtained by writing for them. 
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gestive tract making him think so; but he found they 
would flourish and complete their metamorphoses in 
sweepings in which there was no trace of blood. He 
concluded that all that has been said on Pulex irri- 
fans nourishing its young on dried blood is very 
problematical. In his opinion the larva of the cat 
flea for the most part live upon the ground in spots 
where cats stay, and that they live in the dust in the 
cracks of the floor. The cocoon he described as 
ovoid, almost rounded, brown and granular, because 
it is covered with dust, delicate, but difficult to open, 
attached by one surface. It is about 2.5 mm. by 2.75 
mm. The only statement in the article regarding the 
length of the different stages is to the effect that the 
pupal condition lasts from one to two weeks. 

W. J. Simmons, in an article read before the Micro- 
scopical Society of Calcutta in 1888, reported having 
found the eggs upon acloth upon which a dog had 
been sleeping, in the midst of a dust composed of 
fragments of cuticle, hairs, fibres, and pellets of dried 
blood, the last being probably the natural excreta of 
the fleas. In fifty hours most of the eggs hatched. 
The larve are described, and the statement is made 
that in seven days they began to spin their cocoons. 
They remained in the cocoons eight days, when the 
adults emerged, completing their transformations 
seventeen days after the eggs were deposited. 

The eggs of the flea under consideration are de- 
posited between the hairs of the infested animals, 
but are not fastened to them, so that when the ani- 
mal moves about or lies down numbers of the eggs 
will be dislodged and drop to the ground or the floor 
or wherever the animal may be at the time. An easy 
way to collect them, therefore, is to lay a strip of 
cloth for the animal to sleep upon, and afterwards 
brush the cloth into a receptacle, in which the eggs 
will be found in numbers. Some difficulty was found 
in securing proper conditions of moisture to bring 
about successful rearing, and some detailed account 
of experiments made will be of value to persons who 
desire to repeat the rearing in order to secure mate- 
rial for microscopic study, and will be at the same 
time suggestive as bearing on the conditions under 
which the insect will multiply in houses. Probably 
most persons who have had experience with the 
creatures will be willing to take their information at 
second hand, without any efforts toward increasing 
the flea census. 

On June 27 a number of eggs were collected and 
placed in two glass vessels, one large and one small, 
each containing a layer of sand at the bottom, next a 
layer of sawdust, and on top of this a layer of rich 
soil. The eggs were placed between two layers of 
blotting paper on top of the soil. On June 29 four- 
teen of the eggs had hatched in the small vessel, 
and the larve had crawled at once down into the 
sawdust. 

On July 1 some of the eggs were found to have 
hatched in the large vessel, and the alimentary canal 
of the larva was already brownish, indicating that 


they had been feeding to some extent and presum 


ably upon the particles of dried blood collected with 
the eggs and placed with them between the layers of 
blotting paper. By July 11 all of these larvz in both 
vessels had died, apparently without having cast a 
skin. They were very active during most of this 
period, crawling rapidly about when disturbed. 
Some were noticed to feed upon particles of peat 
which was placed with them. 

On July 6 another lot of eggs was placed in each of 
the two different vessels. One lot was kept moist 
and the other dry, and both lots were provided with 
nothing but the particles of dried blood and a few 
crumbs of dry bread. On July 8 it was discovered 
that all of the eggs had hatched. Both vessels had 
been kept closed under a glass cover. Those be- 
tween the layers of damp blotting paper had appar- 
ently not fed. Some were dead, having crawled up 
the sides of the vessel. Those in the dry receptacle 
were very lively and had fed abundantly. 

On July 9 the larva in the dry receptacle had cast 
the first skin, but upon careful examination were 
seen to agree perfectly with those of the first stage, 
except that they were larger. No trace of eyes could 
be found in either stage. The mandibles apparently 
bore four blunt teeth. At this date the larva kept 
in the moist receptacle had not cast a skin, and ap- 
peared almost colorless, having fed very little. In 
both vessels, however, all the larva were very active 
and ran about very briskly. Their movements when 
crawling recall those of many Tineid larve. Ten 
individuals of the second stage were removed to 
another vessel to see whether they would cast a 
second skin. 

On July to all of the larva in the original moist 
vessel died. Those in the dry vessel, which had been 
fed with bread crumbs, were still growing nicely, and 
were very active. By July 15 all the larve which 
had been transferred, to watch for further molts, had 
died without molting. They either stuck to the 
crumbs, which were rather greasy, or to the sides of 
the glass, which had also become somewhat greasy. 
On the same date the larva in the dry vessel, from 
which these ten had been removed, commenced to 
spin up. Many were restlessly running about in 
search of suitable places for spinning, and some had 
even reached the top of the blotting paper. A thin 
layer of gray cotton was placed between the two 
blotting papers to give them suitable spinning places. 
The eggs hatched in two days, having been kept dry 
all the time. The first skin was cast two days after 
hatching, and the beginning of spinning occurred 
eight days after hatching. 

By July 19 no more specimens had spun up and 
many had died. The receptacle seemed to be too 
dry and too hot, and the blotting paper was some- 
what moistened. But one pupa was found, which 
was that of a larva which began to spin July 15. July® 
21 no others had spun up, although they were still 
very lively. The pupa had become brownish. July 
22 the adult flea issued over night and escaped 
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through the covering. From that time until July 29 
no more spun cocoons, and many of them died. On 
July 30 one of the survivors commenced to spin, 
twenty-four days after hatching. The cocoon is deli- 
cate, and white in color. 

This series of observations showed that the eggs 
hatched about one day after being placed in the ves- 
sels. The larve cast their first skin in from three to 
seven days, and their second skin in from three to 
four days. They commenced spinning in from seven 
to fourteen days after hatching, and the imago ap- 
peared five days later. 

From these observations it appears that in summer 
at Washington many specimens will undergo their 
transformations quite as rapidly as Mr. Simmons 
found to be the case at Calcutta, and that an entire 
generation may develop in little more than a fort- 
night ; also that an excess of moisture is prejudicial 
to the successful development of the insect and that 
in the same way the breeding place must not be too 
dry. The little particles of blood found among the 
eggs on the cloth upon which the infested animal has 
slept are probably the excrement of the adult fleas. 
This substance in itself, together With what vege- 
table dust is found in the places where these larvae 
rear themselves, suffices for the larval food. 


REMEDIES. 


Flea larve will not develop successfully in situa- 
tions where they are likely to be disturbed. That 
they will develop in the dust in the cracks in floors 
which are not frequently swept has been observed. 
The overrunning of houses in summer during the 
temporary absence of the occupants is undoubtedly 
due to the development of a brood of fieas in the 
dust in the cracks of the floor from eggs which have 
been dropped by some pet dog or cat. This over- 
running is more liable to occur in moist than in ex 
preene 3 dry summer weather, and it is more likely 
to occur during the absence of the occupants of the 
house, for the reason that the floors do not, under 
such circumstances, receive their customary sweep- 
ing. The use of carpets or straw mattings would 
seem to favor their development under the circum- 
stances above mentioned. The young larve are so 
slender and so active that they readily penetrate the 
interstices of both sorts of coverings and find an 
abiding place in some crack where they are not 
likely to be disturbed. 

That it is not difficult to destroy this flea in its 
early stages is shown by the difficulty of rearing it; 
but to destroy the adult fleas is another matter. Their 
extreme activity and great hardiness render any but 
the most strenuous measures unsuccessful. In such 
cases the ordinarily recommended remedies are often 
tried in vain. Even the persistent use of California 

uhach and other pyrethrum powders, and, what 
seems still stranger, a free sprinkling of floor matting 
with benzine, were ineffectual in one particular case 
of extreme infestation. In fact, it was not until all 
the floor mattings had been taken up and the floor 


washed down with hot soapsuds that the flea pest 
abated. In another case, however, a single applica- 
tion of California buhach, freely applied, was per- 
fectly successful; and in a third case a single 
thorough application of benzine also resulted in 
perfect success. 

Those who wish a more original way might try some 
plan like that adopted by Professor Gage at one of 
the buildings of Cornell University, and described by 
him in Insect Life. This plan consisted in tying 
sheets of sticky fly paper, with the sticky side out, 
around the legs of the janitor of the building, who 
then for several hours walked up and down the floor 
of the infested room, with the result that all or nearly 
all of the fleas jumped on his ankles, as they will 
always do, and were caught by the fly paper. 

—Good Housekeeping. 
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THAT STITCH IN TIME. 


ITTLE things are liable to be overlooked, espe- 
L cially the small rips and rents in garments. 

A certain woman went about all one winter 
with a one-inch rip in her woolen house dress. When 
the place was first noticed, her attention was called 
to it; but she smiled and said carelessly : ‘“‘ Oh, yes; 
I keep forgetting to sew it, but the bone prevents it 
from becoming larger.” Nearly every day some 
one, among them her husband, reminded her of the 
broken stitches, but her easy-going rejoinder was 
always ready. 

“Perhaps she was a busy woman,” suggests one 
who has excuses for everything. Oh, no; she had 
no housework to do, and found a great amount of 
leisure for painting and embroidering, so there was 
no possible excuse for such neglect. I have many 
times wondered if the gown was ever mended, or 
worn out as it was. 

It is just these trivial things that count after all- 
the broken glove, rusty shoe, knotted shoestring, tiny 
rent, hanging button or soiled spot. In most board- 
ing schools the young ladies are expected to devote 
a part of each Saturday to the inspection and repair- 
ing of such garments as show defects. I think this 
plan is worthy of imitation in every home where there 
are young girls. Teach them to look after their 
clothing, and especially in families of small income; 
for clothing well cared for will last nearly twice as 
long, besides looking better, old or new. 

Sponging and pressing are just as necessary as the 
needle and thread, giving a freshness that nothing 
else will to the crushed revers, drabbled skirt or soiled 
front breadth. 

Every woman should take a certain pride in her 
personal appearance. ‘This time for furbishing and 
repairing is never wasted. Besides prolonging the 
life of a garment, it gives one the satisfaction of 
knowing they are neatly dressed, whether the gown 
is of satin duchesse or eight-cent gingham. 

—Mrs. J. W. Wheeler. 
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SOME SUMMER-TIME GATHERINGS. 
With Domestic Note-book in Hand. 


Tue Fruit AND FLgsH OF THE HELPFUL HEN—A HOUSEHOLD 
STAPLE AND STAND-BY. 


THe HELPFUL HEN. 

“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said,” 
There’s naught on earth that goes ahead 
Of either meat, or fish, or bread, 

And that so fuliy “fills the bill” 
In various ways, as does and wili 
The egg of The Helpful Hen. 
And there’s nothing quite “so good to eat,” 
That furnishes a rarer treat, 
Or a richer feast, and more complete, 
When savory, succulent and sweet, 
And there’s “ but little appetite,” 
There is no more enrapturing sight 
Than a dish of good roast chicken ? 
Breathes there a woman in al! the earth, 
Who doesn’t know of the use and worth 
Of the rea! value in dollars and cents, 
Of the saving grace in family expense, 
Of the joys and welcomes oft intense 
While patiently waiting in some suspense, 
Eggs fresh from The Helpful Heu. 
Is there a housewife overwise, 
Who fully appreciates her prize, 
When she over, and over, and over tries 
To make her puddings and sometimes pies, 
And gets into trouble up to her eyes, 
From failing to use what’s about the size 
Of the egg of The Helpful Hen. 
Breathes there a child in our broad land, 
Who hasn't ever an open hand, 
And mouth a little m »re open stil! 
With a welcome stomach ready to fill, 
And never a thought of “a bitter pill” 
When eating with relish, wish and will, 
Products of The Heipful Hen. 
Breathes there any one who never sings 
In praise of Biddy and what she brings, 
Alike to beggars, as well as to kings, 
Who covers her brood with outstretched wings, 
And folds them close to incubate 
With an early crow and a cackle late 
The ever Helpful Hen. 


In sickness and health, in good times and bad, in 
peace and war, in season and out of season, as a help- 
ful being to mankind of all ages, sexes and degrees— 
men and women, old and young, rich and poor, alike, 
what biped, or animal, or being, whether two-footed, 
four-footed, web-footed or free-footed, is so ready at 
hand, so appetizing, nourishing and healthful, so help- 
ful to humanity in varied ways, as that representative 
of the winged and feathered tribe, which the world 
describes, catalogues, and checks off in commercial 
parlance, and in every-day nomenclature, as well, 
with the three-lettered title of The Hen—The Help- 
ful Hen. Who does not hunger for, enjoy, fructify 
and fatten upon either or both the fruit or flesh of the 
hen, which now and then attains unto the affectionate 
cognomen of “ biddy.” 
ls there a home in the world where the egg and 


chicken meat are not known, generally sought for 
and highly prized? What food more choice and 
palatable than boiled, baked, fried, shirred, scrambled, 
or, in certain cases of both sickness and health, plain 
raw eggs? Or than roasted and browned, carefully 
broiled, or boiled, neatly fried or fricasseed chicken ? 
Or even that of the motherly hen, when prepared for 
the table with tender consideration due to age and 
environment? 

We have from the pen of the statistician details of 
the yearly quantity and valuation of our crops of 
wheat, corn, etc., also of pork and potatoes, but rarely 
read of how many eggs are hatched, or how much 
poultry is converted, either directly or indirectly, 
into food for the delectation and benefit of mankind. 

Let one instance suffice for an object lesson—that 
of the Report of the Board of Agriculture of the State 
of Kansas, for 1896, which gives the value of Kansas 
poultry and eggs for that year, as being $3,608,815, or 
nineteen per cent. more than that of the entire value 
of the rye, barley, buckwheat, oats, beans, cotton, 
hemp, tobacco, broomcorn, milo-maize, Jerusalem 
corn, garden and horticultural products marketed, 
with honey, sheep and wool, for the same year. No 
field crops, save wheat, corn and hay equaled in value 
the surplus marketed stock of poultry for that year. 

But while the motherly hen did by far the largest 
part of this incubating and brooding business, she 
did not do it without the aid of the duck, turkey and 
goose, the three latter, however, nowhere comparing 
with the former, in the prosecution of this industry 
by the feathered crowers, quackers, cacklers and 
squawkers of out-door life on the Kansas prairies. 

Pray what would a home be without an egg, either 
for the palate or as a nesting egg for hatching, brood- 
ing and raising for meal time or market? For drop- 
ping on toast for a little one, faint and sick for want 
of a light nourishment for the stomach’s sake; what 
for the man of business, who goeth forth to his work 
at early morn, without due satisfaction of appetite 
and sustaining power; what for chronic invalids to 
whom “nothing tastes good” but an egg “ boiled two 
minutes and three-quarters by the clock;” what by 
the ball-room belle, after a whirling night of exhaus- 
tion, but a freshly-gathered fruit of the hen’s nest, 
broken and well stirred into a glass of sherry; what 
but a glass of stiff egg nog, after a night of exhaus- 
tion, frolic and folly “‘with the boys,” and, alas, too 
often, “with the girls,” where minglings miscella- 
neously together have been made welcome occasions 
by many a piously inclined and prayerful mother, 
“without regard,” and all simply because “‘it’s the 
fashion;” what for the busy little housewife, who 
thinketh nothing too good for the husband of her 
choice, who goeth forth to the labors of the day, full 
of daring and determination, asking for blessings to 
descend upon the flock of little ones he leaves behind 
him ; what for the essential element of completion in 
the puddings prepared for desserts in baronial halls, 
and in humble cot, alike; what for the omelet, the 
custard, the main dependence for the leading ingre- 
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dients among the great and growing family of cake, 
from ginger snaps on through the long line of seed, 
cup, plain, frosted, sponge, raised, fruit, all along to 
that of wedding cake of domestic history and preten- 
tion; what then, indeed, would life be without eggs, 
of which the duck, turkey and goose does a small 
share in the way of production, while the great out- 
come of production is left to be furnished from the 
secret recesses of the hen’s nest, both as a commer- 
cial commodity, a domestic necessity and a conven- 
ience, comfort and joy in the household by means of 
The Helpful Hen. 

While this writing may, perhaps, be considered as 
being somewhat redundant and full of dictionary gib- 
lets, it must certainly be admitted that the heart of 
the writer beats strongly in the effort. That 


There’s loyalty from A to Iszard, 

And fondness for both liver and gizzard, 

An appetite for “ chicken fixings,” 

Whether hot or cold, or for enrichings, 

Of cake and puddings, or fancy dishes, 

That tempt the palate and increase wishes, 

As Oliver Twist who went before, 

And licked his platter, asking for “ more,” 

Who set out in the world through Novelist Dickens, 
His strong appeal for more—more chickens. 


Then there’s remembrance of wishbones broken, 
Of friendship, love and nonsense a token, 

While the “ breast” has been found a welcome slice, 
The “brown meat” serving beyond all price, 

A wing for one and a second joint 

For another, who always makes a point 

Of eating nothing they don’t quite like, 

Ready to modestly make a strike, 

Against either beast, or bird, or fish, 

If not exactly suited to wish; 

Against beef, or pork, or even mutton, 

But of all things to become a glutton, 

Whether in Thanksgiving pies or chicken salad, 
Without story or song, without hymn or ballad. 


As the world fills up with laws and rules, 

With cranks and geniuses and fools, 

With One in waiting as demand grows hotter 

For over-drawn neck, or drumstick trotter, 
Another One wondering “ where you are at” 

As the carver picks out lean and fat, 

And halts in serving the ungainly neck, 

Mixing up here and there with a speck 

Of the “ breast” and the “ brown ” together well mixed, 
Until the serving is pretty well fixed, 

While mistress looks on and silently moans 

When all are not served, and none left but bones, 
Then dropping a tear for “ what might have been” 
Had not every soul wanted some of the Hen. 


From the tramp on highway to the millionaire’s place, 
From the hut and the hovel to where goodness and grace, 
Dwell together in harmony, peace and good will, 
Where eggs fresh are plenty and “ chickens to kill,” 
Forever and ever the wide world around, 

Better even than where “ cold storage” is found, 
Either fresh in the nest, in pantry or kitchen, 

Finds food for everything else enriching, 

A meal or a pie crust, or an omelet—what odds, 

With plenty of eggs—“ a dish fit for the Gods,” 

And the Gods who partake, whether youthful or old, 
Will say that this story has not been half told. 


—Good Housekeeping. 
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A CHARMING PLACE TO VISIT, 

Even in Hard Times. 
AVE you heard that the Benthams 
have lost their money?” said Mrs. 
m => Jenkins to her neighbor Miss 
= Field. “Some one told 
me they thought it must 
be so, for they are getting 
along with only one 
servant—” ‘Qh, that is 
impossible,” replied Miss 
Field. called there 
only the other day and 
their tall colored butler 
opened the door for me 
as usual. You know how 
hospitable they always 
are, and Miss Betty insisted upon my staying to 
dinner ; as we had some club matters to talk over in 
the evening I consented, and such a pretty dinner 
as it was, and so beautifully waited upon. That 
stylish butler would make anything go off well, but I 
am sure they must have an accomplished cook. Oh 
no, that rumor must be a mistake. Mrs. Bentham 
presided with her usual grace. You know her sweet 
motherly face and she always looks so dignified and 
elegant with her white puffs and little French cap. 
They say she is of French extraction, and that is 
where Miss Betty gets her vivacity and executive 
ability. The Professor is also delightful at his table. 

It is a charming place to visit.” 

All this was true, but behind it all was another truth 
that the Benthams had lost money and were doing 
with only one servant. Professor Bentham had in 
herited a large property from his father and being 
a literary man, he had never been a money maker 
himself. Many years before, he had brought his 
bride home to Bentham Hall, and there they had 
always lived, bringing up five children. These had 
married and settled elsewhere, all but two daughters, 
Miss Betty and Miss Rachel, a cripple who went 
about the house on crutches, and was a great comfort 
to her parents in many ways. The principal care of 
the family came upon Miss Betty. 

A large proportion of Prof. Bentham’s property 
was investedin manufacturing stock, which for many 
years paid large dividends, but as often happens 
with such property, there come years when there are 
no dividends at all. Such had been the case with 
the Bentham family at the time of our story, and the 
expenditure had been exceeding the income. Each 
year there was promise of improvement, but as 
times became harder and harder, it was necessary 
at last to calla halt. To Miss Betty’s practical mind 
the sum in arithmetic was very simple. Given one 
hundred dollars income and one hundred and ten 
dollars expenditure, the result of the equation was 
poverty, and she set about to find a remedy. 

To give up the house and go into smaller quarters 
was the first thought, but that would never do. Inthe 
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first place the house being an old one, without all the 
modern conveniences, would neither rent nor sell for 
what it was worth. Besides, to transplant two old 
people like Professor and Mrs. Bentham and take them 
away from their old surroundings might be followed 
by very serious consequences. She must try and 
retrench but in such a manner as would affect their 
personal comfort as little as possible. The only way 
where she saw that she could save between two and 
three hundred dollars a year, was by dismissing one 
servant, and that should be the cook. She took 
Dempsey, the butler, into her counsels. He had been 
getting eighteen dollars a month, and had been saving 
money, but he had an ambition to say that his wages 
were twenty dollars. For the additional two dollars 
he was quite willing to undertake the cooking. Col- 
ored men make good cooks and are fond of it, and 
Miss Betty could easily teach him things that he did 
not know. 

Still there was the work of two people to be 
done by one, and system and organization were 
required to make the thing possible. The ladies 
would make their own beds, that was nothing new 
and it was a tradition in the family that good house- 
keeping required the ladies of the family to wash up 
the breakfast things. That was done by Miss Rachel 
and her mother. The parlors could be dusted just 
before Miss Betty retired for the night. She was in 
the habit of putting away the newspapers, and ar- 
ranging the chairs in their places, so that if anything 
should happen in the night, the rooms should be in 
order. The half hour that she gave to her house- 
keeping in the morning could be extended to an hour 
and she would give a little more attention to her 
soups and sauces and desserts. She would write on 
a slate the list for the three meals and minute direc- 
tions for their preparation, sothat Dempsey might do 
it without any further thought from her. She would 
buy her bread and pastry, and take advantage of all 
the helps which modern invention affords to make the 
work light. Dempsey would do all the sweeping and 
cleaning as he always did and take care of the fur- 
nace and the lawn. 

But there still remained those everlasting dishes. 
Three times a day an hour more or less had to be 
given to dish washing. She had heard of a dish- 
washer, but families who had had it had thrown 
it aside, as their servants would not use it. She 
knew that it required brains to make any of the 
new inventions practicable, and she determined 
to send for one and try. It cost five dollars, and 
might prove a loss, but would be worth a good deal 
more than five dollars, if she could make it useful. 
So she sent for a dishwasher intending for the present 
at least to use it herself. After each meal the dishes 
were carefully scraped and piled together, and a towel 
thrown over them, so that they would not attract 
the flies. 

In the morning at the beginning of the hour 
which Miss Betty devoted to her kitchen she put the 
dishes into the dishwasher as directed, the cups and 


pitchers on their sides and the rest on end. Then 
she threw on a little washing soda, and having a 
kettle of boiling water on the stove, she poured 
it over them, and putting on the lid, she pushed 
the handle of the semi-automatic agitator sev- 
eral times. The dishes are not stirred at all, 
but the scalding suds is set in violent com- 
motion, and dashing against the surface of each 
dish, washes them clean in a very few minutes. 
Next she removed the lid and raised the inside tank 
holding the dishes, and this is so arranged that it 
catches on the rim of the outside tank, and leaves the 
dishes suspended above the dish water. Then she 
poured some more hot water over them to rinse 
them and left them to drain while she attended to her 
soup, etc. 

All this took but,a few moments and by the 
time that she was ready to leave the kitchen the 
dishes were ready to put in their places in the china 
closet; no dirty dish towels to be taken care of, 
nothing to be clearedaway. As she used it herself, she 
found it the greatest comfort. Servants would gen- 
erally prefer to wash the dishes in the old-fashioned 
way. Miss Betty succeeded in her endeavor to save 
the wages and board of one servant, but it was not 
without a good deal of personal attention. System 
and organization will accomplish a great deal but 
she did not pretend even to herself that it was easy 
to get along with as little service as possible. Still 
she accomplished her object to save money without 
any great change in the family traditions and without 
disturbing the comfort of the old people. Doubtless 
when the “ hard times ”’ are over and dividends come 
in again, she will be glad to go back to the luxury of 
a good cook and housemaid and to devote her ener- 
gies to other things. 


—J. M. Davenport. 
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546. For poison swallowed, a heaping teaspoonful 
each, of salt and mustard, in half a glass of cold 
water, followed by strong coffee, or the whites of two 
raw eggs. 

547. For thrush, putting in a child’s mouth two or 
three times a day, equal parts of borax, saltpeter and 
loaf sugar, well powdered together. 

548. For worms, an injection of a lump the size of 
a hazelnut of bitter aloes, in one-half pint of hot milk. 

549. For diphtheritic sore throat, a piece of cam- 
phor the size of a pea, held in the mouth till dissolved. 

550. For acold, a hot salt bath at night. 

551. Or, a pint of cold water, drank on going to 
bed, and extra bedding. 


552. Or, a hot lemonade, on going to"bed. 


553. For earache, five drops of chloroform on a 
little cotton in a clay pipe, and the vapor blown into 
the ear. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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WAITING. 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly,” 
And yet 

Should we our blessings wholly 
Forget? 

When the seedtime tasks were done, 

We know how the earth and air and sun 

Brought us a beautiful harvest at last— 
Then wait. 

The river of life is now turning 
The wheel. 

Little by little are we now learning 
To feel 

That all things work together 

In sunshine and stormy weather 

For good; and joy will come at last, 
Then hope. 

We never understand rightly 
Just why 

The sun does not always shine brightly 
In our sky, 

Till we feel the sunshiny calm 

That follows the furious storm 

And smile at the danger that’s past 
Have faith. 

__—Olive H. Hills. 
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THE LAUNDERING OF DELICATE FABRICS 
May be Perfectly Done at Home. 


HE feeling of satisfaction with 
which the average woman sees 
the last of her spring sewing 
done is too often modified by 
the knowledge that, after the 
first soiling, many of the dainty 
garments can never be restored 
to their original treshness and 
beauty. People of moderate 
means can scarcely afford to 
send such pieces to a profes- 
sional cleaner, and in the hands 

of the average laundress they become but an irri- 

tating reminder of past glories. Yet it is byno means 
impossible to do them perfectly at home, and the re- 
sult amply repays the care and labor. 

For linens, cambrics, lawns, laces, and all delicate 
white goods, the following method has been found 
entirely successful: Put into a wash boiler enough 
soft water to make a good suds for the quantity of 
clothes to be washed. Add two ounces of soap cut 
in fine shavings for every six quarts of water. When 
the water is boiling the soap should all be dissolved. 
Pour this suds over the clothes and let them soak 
twenty minutes; then rub and press them with the 
hands till clean, using no board and no more soap. 
Rubbing on a washboard is harder on delicate fabrics 
than all the wearing they receive, while strong soap 
injures the texture and finish. 

If. the goods have had more or less stiffness when 
new, mix half a cupful of flour to a smooth paste with 
cold water, add two quarts of boiling water and stir 
this thin starch into enough warm water to cover the 


clothes. Rub and pat them through this water as 
through the first suds; rinse twice, using a little 
bluing in the last water for all pure white pieces. 
Cream-colored pieces may have a cupful of strong 
coffee in the last rinse water, or a tea made by pour- 
ing a cupful of boiling water over a pinch of dried 
saffron, which may be had at any drug store. Coffee 
gives a pale ecru shade while saffron gives cream, 
and if made stronger will tint laces the fashionable 
butter shade. 

Plain white goods are whiter when dried in full 
sunlight, but colored goods should always be dried 
in the shade. In hanging clothes on the line or rack, 
see that they are placed smoothly and so that they 
will hang as far as possiblein natural lines. Clothes- 
pins often tear and twist delicate pieces and should 
be put on with care. Handkerchiefs are best 
dried on a clean sheet spread over a bed or ona 
frame in-doors. Pull them out gently till exactly 
square, and draw the points of embroidered ones 
into proper shape. 

If washed as directed, through the starch, water 
and all, cotton handkerchiefs will be almost as nice 
as linen, and the linen will have a beautiful gloss and 
body without being unpleasantly stiff as when 
starched by ordinary methods. 

Delicate white goods do not aeed boiling every 
time they are washed; once in three times is enough. 
After being washed through the soapy suds they 
should be boiled for twenty minutes in soft water to 
which a large spoonful of pearline has been added. 
A delightful addition to this boiling water is a piece 
of Florentine orris root, which will leave a faintly 
sweet but lasting odor of violets on all the garments. 
After boiling, put the clothes through the starch 
suds, rinse, and dry as usual. For mulls and soft- 
finished cottons omit the starch. 

Colored goods and white goods with colored fig- 
ures should soak for half an hour in a pail of soft 
water containing one tablespoonful of salt and the 
same of alum to the gallon of water. Then wash as 
directed for white goods and rinse in warm water 
containing the same proportion of salt and alum; 
dry in the shade. This treatment will preserve the 
beauty both of finish and color in fine ginghams, 
lawns, and even calico indefinitely. White embroid- 
eries and laces washed by these rules have just the 
body and look of new goods. They should be care- 
fully pulled into shape while wet and dried indoors. 

Black lawns and sateens suffer even more from care- 
less laundering than white goods. Under ordinary 
handling sateen, black or colored, loses all its beauty ; 
but it may just as easily come from the wash as good 
as new. 

Colored goods should first have the salt and alum 
bath, then prepare a starch suds as directed above. 
Rub and pat the garment through this till clean, but 
use no soap, rinse twice and dry in the shade. Wash 
all black cotton, lawn, and sateen the same way, but 
fine qualities do not require the first soaking. 

The starch, applied in a suds as directed, gives a 
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newer look and more natural finish than any other 
method. It irons better than any of the gum prepa- 
rations and does not injure or show on the most deli- 
cate fabric. 

White underskirts, where more stiffness is desired, 
should be dipped, after drying, in a starch prepared 
as follows: To three quarts of soft water add a 
quarter of a pound of the best laundry starch, two 
teaspoonfuls of powdered borax, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of turpentine. A very dainty result is obtained 
by adding also one ounce of any favorite perfume. 
Stir the mixture well and put it in a glass or earthen 
jar with a tight-fitting cover. Set in a cool place. 
This will keep for weeks. When needed for use stir 
thoroughly, as the starch settles by standing. Pour 
off in an earthen dish enough starch to wet the arti- 
cles; wring lightly, roll in a dry cloth for twenty 
minutes and iron while wet. This starch never sticks 
and its polish, rustle, and stiffness can be gained by 
no other method. Skirts so starched retain their 
freshness much longer and are easier to iron. 

Dainty woolens and flannels are too often ruined 
in washing, but this rule, given by a nurse of long 
experience, actually brings them out all the better for 
the wetting. For white woolens add to six quarts of 
soft water one-half a bar of Ivory soap cut in shav- 
ings. When the water boils take out one-half of it 
and add a tablespoonful of powdered borax to the 
rest. Pour this boiling hot over the garments and 
press and pound them with a wooden paddle (a po- 
tato masher is good) till they are clean. Press them 
as dry as possible and put them into the suds first 
taken from the boiler. This will be cool enough to 
permit using the hands for what further rubbing may 
be needed. Use no more soap, and do not wring or 
twist the garments. Press them as dry as possible, 
then press between soft, clean towels. Dry indoors 
or in the shade; press on the wrong side with a 
rather cool iron. Wash colored flannels the same 
way, but use ammonia instead of borax. The gar- 
ments will look like new. Try it for shawls, knit 
underwear, cashmere, etc. 

The ironing of fine goods is as important as the 
washing. Good irons are absolutely necessary, and 
they should be scoured once a month. The board 
or table should have a thick cover, table felt or a 
folded blanket, and over that a clean sheet. The 
irons must be hot, but not scorching, and the work 
done with intelligent care. Many fabrics look best 
ironed on the wrong side, as all laces and embroid- 
eries should be. 

Black goods should always be ironed on a black 
cloth; a square of black cloth should be kept for the 
purpose. Iron sleeves, ruffles and edgings first. In 
dcing up table linen, iron each spot very dry before 
passing the iron on to other parts; iron quickly and 
firmly and cheap goods will have the finish of satin 
damask—if washed by the starch-suds method. 

Do not fold table linen, but keep an old broom 
handle covered with cotton flannel on which to roll 
the large pieces as they are ironed. Fold napkins in 


small, neat squares; fancy shapes are for hotels and 
public places. Study to fold all garments neatly; 
French laundries gain half their patrons by the dainty 
way they fold the clothes. 

For all articles which are too delicate to bear the 
most careful application of water the home worker 
may expect perfect success from gasoline. This 
liquid is inflammable, but there is no danger if it is 
used with reasonable care. Never use it ina room 
where there is an open fire or a light—a shady spot 
out of doors is best. Common gasoline is best, and 
the odor entirely disappears after a few hours airing. 
Use an earthen dish, pour in enough gasoline to cover 
the article to be cleaned and press and rinse with 
little rubbing. The dirt comes out very easily, but 
badly soiled articles may have two baths. Hang in 
the air for five or six hours and the pieces will look 
like new. Pour off the gasoline carefully, leaving the 
soiled residue, and it may be used over and over. 
This is a perfect cleaning process for ribbons, laces, 
artificial tlowers, feathers, gloves, satin and light- 
colored slippers, delicate neck wear and numberless 
articles, will not injure the most delicate color or 
texture, nor leave any odor if properly aired. Lace, 
net, or silk dresses may be successfully washed with- 
out ripping apart or removing trimming. A little 
experience in using gasoline would be worth dollars 
to every housewife and to every woman of moderate 
means who wishes to dress well. 

It may not be amiss to say that all delicate articles 
should be kept in a separate laundry bag and never 


put in the general wash. 
—Sharlot M. Hall. 


Compiled for HOUSEKEEPING 
WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 

Hell is paved with women’s tongues.—Abbé Guyon. 

He that hath a fair wife never wants trouble.—Proverb. 

Woman is seldom merciful to the man who is timid.— 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

Women have more of what is termed good sense than 
men.—William Hazlitt. 

Women can rarely be deceived, for they are accustomed 
to deceive.—Aristophanes. 

In love affairs, a young shepherdess is a better partner 
than an old queen.—J. de Finod. 

She who spit in my face whilst I was, shall come to kiss 
my feet when I am no more.—Michael de Montaigne. 

The man flaps about with a bunch of feathers; the 
woman goes to work softly with a cloth.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

There will always remain something to be said of 
woman, as long as there is one on the earth.—Stanislas 
de Bouflers. 


A woman should never accept a lover without the con- 
sent of her heart, nor a husband without the consent of her 
judgment.—Ninon de Lenclos. 

There is nothing sadder than to look at dressy old things, 
who have reached the frozen latitudes beyond fifty, and 
who persist in appearing in the airy costume of the 
tropics —Frederick Sheldon. 
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THE HEART OF THE YEAR. 


We have fathomed the heart of the year: 
And we ask as our pleasures abound, 
If in all the glad years we have found, 

There was ever another so dear ? 


Was there ever such verdure before, 

Or such fair fragrant lilies as these, 

With whole meadows of daisies to please, 
Or of fruitage so lavish a store? 


And we think how we watched for the spring, 
How we hailed the first bloom with delight, 
How we questioned by day and by night 

What the new year, the strange year would bring. 


And her heart she has shown us, and oh! 
There are pleasures and treasures of worth, 
And she scatters them over the earth, 

Where the feet of her lovers may go. 


And we follow, like children o'er blest 
With more gifts than they see in their dreams, 
And we linger by forests and streams, 

And drink of the fountain of rest. 


Oh, year, that is bonny and sweet! 
For thy blessings so lavish we fain 
Would thank thee again and again, 
And pour out our love at thy feet. 
—Emma A. Lente. 
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CAMPING OUT. 
Where to Go, How to Go, What to Do, and How to Do It. 


90 many a tired man and 


woman comes the thought, 
“Oh, if only we could go 
camping this summer,” and 
with the next breath goes a 
long drawn sigh, and “but 
we can’t afford it, and if it 
should come on to rain, oh 
dear me.” Don’t run away 
with the idea that you have 
to own a national bank to go 
camping. Make up your 
mind to do a little actual 
work yourself, less than half 
as much as is needed at home, without making life 
a burden to yourself and the rest of the party, and 
you will have a most delightful time and vote camp- 
ing out a success. 

Let it be said here that there are two classes of 
people who should not go camping, invalids and 
small children. First, decide where to go. There is 
no need to spend a whole lot of money on transporta- 
tion. There is nothing that perishes with the using 
like a railroad ticket. There are plenty of good 
camping places not far away from every reader of 
this article. A tent is not hard to procure. Buy one 
if it can be afforded; it is a good investment and 
is not expensive. If you can work some friend 
and borrow his, that’s all right. Get one at least 
ten by twelve, and be sure to get one witha “ fly” 


over it. Roll it up into a bundle and with it all the 
pegs it calls for and a few extra; also, put into the 
bundle an extra amount of rope about as thick as the 
forefinger, a hundred feet or more of it. You have 
no idea how convenient it may be till you want some 
more rope and don’t have any. You can also roll 
into the same bundle a rug or two, a piece of carpet, 
some old shoes and may be some other article which 
your fancy suggests. It is a wise thing to take along 
some rubber coats, and don’t let the ladies forget 
their overshoes. 

It is no trick at all to put upatent. It takes two 
people to do it though. Don’t make the mistake of 
getting the guy ropes too tight, better have them very 
slack, for when it comes on to rain the whole outfit 
shrinks, and if too tight something has got to give 
way, and if it happens to be the tent that’s nothing 
short of a calamity. Look about before setting up 
the tent. Select a dry knoll in preference to a low 
or hollow spot of ground, and be sure to dig a shallow 
trench, three or four inches wide all round it, that 
insures it being dry inside; get this trench as close 
to the tent as possible. It is a good idea to look up 
and see that there are no dead branches overhead to 
fall and make trouble. 

It is indispensable to be near water. A spring is 
preferable. If practicable, get near a farmhouse and 
make friends with the neighbors. Milk, butter, 
and eggs, are very agreeable articles of diet when 
camping. 

Take knives, forks and spoons along for each of 
the party. Good ordinary white tableware is what is 
wanted. It is easily cleaned, always looks well; take 
it along and keep up self-respect. Take rather more 
than you think you will need, and don’t forget a 
couple of medium-sized platters, as many deep 
vegetable dishes, the bread knife, butcher knife and 
small potato knife. 

A small axe or large hatchet will be found handy, 
and it will be a good plan to take the wood saw to 
pieces and drop it into one of the trunks. 

Now as to what to eat and wherewithal to be 
clothed. Presumably the outing is for a change and 
rest. Old shoes (as you value comfort don’t forget 
them), old hats, caps and clothes, not ragged ones, 
though ragged clothes are no disgrace when camp- 
ing, but don’t neglect so great a matter as the old 
shoes. Of course (one) good suit will be necessary 
for occasions of formality. 

There is no need to dine like a savage. All sorts of 
meats and vegetables can be cooked out of doors, 
and should be when camping. Boiled, broiled or 
fried, and a little fire in a hole in the ground will do 
it all. Salt pork and bacon acquire a richness and 
flavor when cooked over an open fire that makes a 
dish fit for a king. Fish or fresh meats should be 
broiled on or over glowing coals. 

An iron pot, a covered tin water bucket, a long- 
handled steel skillet, a long-handled spoon and fork, 
a wire broiler, a tin cup, a tin coffeepot, and a 
covered fire-proof jar in which to bake beans, cus- 
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tards or puddings are all that will be needed in the 
way of cooking utensils; better have too few than 
too many. A tubular lantern comes in handy, its 
better than a lamp for general lighting purposes. 
Take the tea, coffee, salt, spices, beans, rice, tapioca, 
gelatine, etc., in glass jars. 

It is well to take as much of canned goods, meats 
and the like, as convenient, for economy’s sake. You 
will hardly want to go out of the reach of the bakery, 
to bake bread or biscuits is asking a little too much 
of the cook; have mercy on him. 

Smuggle away in some safe nook, a bottle of your 
favorite medicine, it may prove a very good friend. 

As ice or ice chests are not likely to be convenient 
dig a hole near the camp fire (put a box in it if you 
have one, if not no great loss), and put in it the but- 
ter, milk, and such other eatables as you choose, in 
covered glass jars, and cover them with leafy brush, 
they’ll keep all right till wanted. An alcohol stove 
is a handy little thing to have on which to warm up 
coffee or tea on rainy days. An oil stove is a vile 
smelling nuisance and a gasoline stove is only one 
degree better. Leave them at home. Make the fire 
under as dense a tree as can be found, the leaves 
shed off the rain drops. A big fire is nearly as bad 
as none at all. A palm leaf or Japanese fan is a good 
thing to have along to coax an obstinate fire into 
activity. Camp stools are convenient but not neces- 
sary. Hammocks are just the thing to have when in 
the woods. 

A handful of nails and a claw hammer will delight 
the soul on numerous occasions; and as you value 
happiness, don’t forget the can opener or the whet- 
stone, or some needles and thread. 

It is hardly necessary to say anything about soap 
and towels and a little mirror, or a supply of matches. 
You should have time, plenty of it, to read your 
favorite authors, or the last new thing in print that 
touches your fancy. If you have used a camera, by 
all means take one along. 

Now everything mentioned here, provisions and 
all occupy very much less room than would be sup- 
posed. What will not go in the trunks should be 
packed in barrels in preference to boxes, every nook 
and cranny being filled with something. Don’t 
bother with cots. Take ticks along and fill them with 
stiaw and make your own bedsteads, they may be 
rude, crude affairs but they will answer the purpose. 
Roll the sheets and blankets in with the tents 

There is no theory about the above. Leaving out 
the cost of transportation, a healthy, helpful man 
and woman ought to get along at an expense which 
would be extravagant on fifty cents per day per per- 
son. Of course, by going into all sorts of unneces- 
sary expense, board floors, iron bedsteads, a servant, 
a gun, a dog, and all the accessories, one can run it 
up as high as is liked, but there is no need to. It 
only adds to the care, and none to the comfort. 

Don’t be scared about rain. A good tent with a 
fly over it will shed the rain as well as any roof. 
And for the benefit of the timid let it be said that 


avoid you if given them a chance. 

A month under a tent, close to the heart of nature 
will bring more of real rest than a whole season of 
travel, where one is the prey of porters, a slave to 
time tables and the fetters of fashion. Try it and in 
it you will find surcease from toil, it will bring you 
close to the heart of Him who made nature and who 
wants you to rest in His arms and joy in the works 
of His hands. 

—Stanley DuBois. 
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A PROTEST. 


HEN we see girls and women on every 
hand stitching their lives away so 
that they may have beautiful and 
dainty wardrobes, is it not time that 
some one uttered a protest in their 

behalf? It is all very well to love dainty and attractive 
underwear and gowns when it is not at the expense 
of human strength. 

A young girl who is soon to be a bride has been 
busily sewing, embroidering and hemstitching for 
the past few months until she is completely worn 
out. She is pale, thin, and nervous, and on the verge 
of breaking down. ' 

How much wiser had she taken things slower and 
postponed her wedding for a few months, instead of 
wearing herself out or denied herself some of the 
lovely, but unnecessary articles of needlework her 
busy fingers have wrought. 

How many cases of nervous prostration are 
brought on by overwork in sewing and other needle- 
work previous to a girl’s marriage. 

A woman who was recently married, said in a letter 
toafriend: “I had no strength to waste on a large 
wedding or even a small home affair, as everything 
must devolve on me my mother being dead, we 
walked to the parsonage one evening and there were 
united.” Under the circumstances it seemed a very 
wise and sensible thing to do. Large public wed- 
dings are a great strain on bride and groom as well 
as on those who have charge of the affair. 

What is the use of large elaborate outfits which are 
likely to become out of style before they can be 
worn out? Qh that our living could be made more 
simple. Why can we not choose between the real 
and the artificial in this world? 

It was a sensible, matter-of-fact girl who was given 
her choice between a large elaborate wedding and a 
fine wardrobe and a $500 check, and chose the latter. 
The wedding was a simple home affair with only 
relatives present, and the outfit was pretty but simple. 

While it is very true that “all the world loves a 
bride,” and is interested in a wedding, it is for each 
and every woman to say whether her wedding and 
trosseau shall be one of simplicity or an elaborate, 
expensive one, which is equally trying to one’s 
strength, time and pocketbook. 

—Carrie May Ashton. 


there is not a creature of the forest or field but will 
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PIES. 


When I was but a little maid 
Of years not more than five, 

I made mud pies beneath the trees, 
The happiest child alive. 

I molded them with fondest care, 
I shaped them one by one, 

Then crimped the edges prettily, 
And baked them in the sun. 


Since then a many years have flown 
And still I'm making pies, 

Although a difference I own 
In methods and supplies, 

And husband now, and children all 
Look with reproach at me, 

If thrice upon the festal board 
Each day no pies they see. 


Ah, me, why was my childish play 
Not nipped while in the bud! 
Why did I try my prentice hand 
Upon those pies of mud! 
For I have now so crusty grown, 
Yet none do realize 
That I'm a martyr to the cause 
Of pies, pies, pies. 
—Anna EF. Treat. 
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SOURING OF MILE, 
And Other Changes in Milk Products. 


HE universal use of milk and 
milk products as human food 
gives toall matters connected 
with this product of the dairy 
a wide and intense interest. 
There is the great question 
of contamination, which thus 
far has had but casual con- 
sideration, and the equally 
far-reaching one of changes, 
deleterious and otherwise, in 
the constituency of the milk 
itself, which has hardly been 
brought to the knowledge of 

common readers and casual thinkers. A farmers’ 
bulletin, prepared in the office of experiment stations 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
goes at considerable length over some of these mat- 
ters, and has the merit of being written in the simple, 
plain, non-technical manner which fits it for the read- 
ing of the average farmer and the average anybody 
else interested in the subject. 


MILK CHANGES DUE TO BACTERIA. 


Much space is given to an explanation of the fact 
that the souring of milk is due to the minute organ- 
isms known as bacteria. These are so minute that 
they can be seen only with the aid of a powerful mi- 
croscope, but the result of the concerted action cf 
myriads of them in souring milk is a familiar sight to 
every housewife. Besides the ordinary souring of 
milk, there are many other changes which may take 
place—as the ripening of cream, the ripening of 


cheese, butter becoming rancid, and many others 
less common. These changes are called fermenta- 
tions, because they are similar to the fermenting of 
cider into vinegar, the fermentations produced by 
yeast in beer making, etc. The term includes many 
changes due to other micro-organisms or ferments 
besides bacteria; and so here fermentation is used to 
cover all the changes which occur in milk, such as 
curdling, souring, and putrefaction, most of which are 
caused by bacteria. 


MILK AND ITS ELEMENTS. 


While the composition of milk from different cows 
and produced under different conditions shows wide 
variations, a fair average may be given as follows: 
Water, 87 per cent.; solids, 13 percent. The solids 
include fat, 3.6; casein, 3.3; albumen, 0.7; milk 
sugar, 4.7; and ash, 0.7 per cent. The casein and 
albumen are the materials containing nitrogen, and 
are of special importance in cheese making. In 
general, the ash, sugar, and albumen are in solution, 
the casein in partial solution and the fat in suspen- 
sion, but not dissolved in the milk. 

Milk fat consists of a number of fats in mixture. 
As its composition begins to undergo changes almost 
immediately after the milk is drawn, its exact condi- 
tion at any moment is very uncertain. It is distrib- 
uted throughout the milk in the form of minute glob- 
ules, varying in size. On standing, or by treatment 
in a separator, the fat globules, being lighter than 
the rest of the milk, separate and form cream, the 
skim milk containing casein, sugar, and all other milk 
constituents. The whiteness of milk has usually 
been attributed to the presence of these globules of 
fat, but it is probably due largely to other ingredients 
of the milk—in part to the phosphate of lime which 
milk contains. 

THE ORIGIN OF BACTERIA. 


It has long since been ascertained beyond question 
that pure milk, drawn from a healthy cow, contains 
no bacteria, and that all bacterial contamination of 
the milk comes from external sources. While this 
fact has been redemonstrated by the most recent 
work, it has appeared that the statement must be for 
practical purposes quite considerably modified. In 
the first place, the difficulties which lie in the way of 
obtaining milk from the cow without bacterial con- 
tamination are extremely great and sometimes seem 
ingly insurmountable ; though the writer of the article 
admits that undoubtedly the milk gland of the healthy 
cow produces milk which is uncontaminated with 
bacteria. But this admission is qualified by the dec- 
laration that the large caliber of the milk duct makes 
it possible for the bacteria to grow in the duct to con- 
siderable extent, so that it becomes a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to obtain milk from the cow, even 
with the greatest precautions, which shall not be 
contaminated. 

Of late, the air has come to be regarded as a less 
important source of contamination than formerly. It 
is of course true that milk does receive some bacteria 
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from the air during milking. In an ill-ventilated 
stall, filled with dust from hay, bacteria will be float- 
ing in the air. When the milking occurs, quantities 
of dust and dirt are brushed from the under sides of 
the cow’s body and fill the air in the vicinity with 
bacteria; but such contamination is to be charged to 
the hay or dirt on the cow rather than the air. 

The milk vessels themselves are an important 
source of contamination, as are also the hands and 
clothing of the milker. The average farm hand sel- 
dom makes a cleanly toilet before milking, and any 
dirt upon his hands or his clothing will have abundant 
chance to get into the milk vessels. The water in 
which the milk vessels are ordinarily washed, and 
especially with which the milk is too frequently di- 
luted, is also regarded as a very important source of 
bacteria contamination, particularly in connection 
with certain disease germs, like those of typhoid 
fever. Buta more careful consideration of the work 
of the last few years shows that the great sources of 
bacteria contamination are from the cow itself, not, 
as we have seen, from internal, but from external 
sources. Any one who has noticed the uncleanly 
condition in which the cow is kept on the ordinary 
farm will readily appreciate this possibility. 

A BACTERIA CENSUS. 

The number of the bacteria present in milk is of 
little significance. The widest possible variations in 
these numbers seem to be found under almost iden- 
tical conditions. While it is true that the general 
purity of the milk may be estimated by the number 
of bacteria that it contains this is only true to a lim- 
ited extent, and not infrequently the presence of 
large numbers of bacteria is possible even in a very 
good quality of milk. At no time in the history of 
the milk can anything like uniformity in the numbers 
be given. Immediately after milking the number 
may vary from zero to over 10,000,000 in a single cubic 
inch of milk. The number depends upon various 
conditions of cleanliness. After the milk is drawn, 
the bacteria begin to multiply rapidly, and the num- 
ber present at any moment subsequently will depend 
simply upon the temperature at which the milk is 
kept and upon the species of bacteria present. Some 
species seem to multiply rapidly, and to reach higher 
numbers than others. 

THE CITY MILK 8UPPLY. 

In regard to the milk supply of cities and towns, 
the number of bacteria varies very greatly. An im- 
portant factor is the time between milking and de- 
livery tocustomers. In large cities this often amounts 
to twenty-four or thirty-six hours. When this is the 
case, it is necessary to keep the milk on ice, and by 
doing so the milk is kept fairly fresh. Judging from 
tests thus far made, city milk which contains not 
more than three or four million bacteria per cubic 
centimeter may be regarded as exceptionally good 
for European cities. No general average of American 
cities can be made; but the probability is that the 
milk supply delivered in our large cities, by the free 


use of ice, is in general superior to that of the milk 
supply of European cities. The milk of large cities 
contains more germs than that of small communities, 
but is probably no more harmful. 


CHEMICAL CHANGES IN MILK. 


Coming then to the matter of resulting chemical 
change, we find that when an acid, as acetic acid (the 
sour principle of vinegar), is added to milk, the milk 
ecurdles, and we have the phenomenon of sour milk. 
Popularly it may be said that in the common souring 
of milk organisms in the milk act upon its constitu- 
ents, notably the milk sugar, and produce from it 
acids, which give the milk a sour taste and curdle the 
casein, making the milk thick. Commonly lactic 
acid is the principal acid formed, although smaller 
quantities of a number of other acids accompany it. 
Hence the norma! souring of milk is spoken of as 
lactic fermentation. While the spontaneous souring 
of milk is an almost universal phenomenon, it is not 
always produced by the same or even very closely 
allied organisms. Occasionally the milk in a large 
number of dairies in one locality will be found to be 
soured by the same species of bacteria, while in other 
cases the spontaneous souring may be produced by 
different species in dairies at no great distance from 
each other. Sometimes, indeed, this spontaneous 
fermentation is absent. Certain herds of cattle have 
been noted whose milk does not sour, but will after a 
time undergo other types of fermentation. It is also 
a fact that not infrequently in the winter months 
milk is found not to undergo the souring sponta- 
neously, but may be kept fora long time without curd- 
ling, and when it does show signs of fermentation 
the type is entirely different from that of normal 
milk souring. 

THUNDERSTORMS AND MILK SOURING. 


A consideration of the subject of the souring of 
milk would not be complete without reference to the 
effect of electricity. The popular belief that thunder- 
storms will sour milk is so widespread that it would 
seem as if there must be some foundation for it. It 
has been asserted by many that the ozone produced 
in the air by electricity causes the milk to become 
sour. In experiments in which electric sparks were 
discharged over the surface of the milk, however, 
little or no effect has been produced upon it. The 
conclusion is that electricity is not of itself capable 
of souring milk or even of materially hastening the 
process. Nor can the ozone developed during the 
thunderstorm be looked upon as of any great impor- 
tance. It seems probable that the connection be- 
tween the thunderstorm and the souring of milk is 
one of a different character. 

Bacteria certainly grow most rapidly in the warm, 
sultry conditions which usually precede a thunder- 
storm, and it frequently happens that the thunder- 
storm and the souring occur together, not because 
the thunder has hastened the souring, but rather be- 
cause the climatic conditions which have brought the 
storm have at the same time been such as to cause 
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unusually rapid bacteria growth. This fact has been 
verified by many experiments which have shown that 
without the presence of lactic organisms there can be 
no spontaneous souring of milk. 


KEEP THE MILK COOL. 


Milk deprived of bacteria will certainly keep well 
during thunderstorms. Dairymen find no difficulty 
in keeping milk if it is cooled immediately after being 
drawn from the cow and is kept cool. Milk sub- 
merged in cool water is not affected by thunder- 
storms. Dairymen find that during “dog-day” 
weather, even when there is no thunder, it is just as 
difficult to keep milk as it is during thunderstorms ; 
and they also find that scrupulous cleanliness in re- 
gard to the milk vessels is the best possible preven- 
tion of souring during a thunderstorm. It is safe to 
conclude, therefore, that in all cases it is the bacteria 
which sour the milk, and if there seems to be a casual 
connection between the thunder and the souring it is 
an indirect one only; climatic conditions have has- 
tened bacteria growth and have also brought on the 
thunderstorm. The same conditions would affect 
the milk in exactly the same way even though no 
thunderstorm were produced, and this effect, our 
dairymen tell us, is frequently observed during the 
warm, sultry autumn days. 


VARIOUS FERMENTATIONS. 


Students have not recognized till within recent 
years that a great variety of fermentations may occur 
in milk. The reason for the tardiness of this discov- 
ery is easily seen. Under ordinary conditions milk 
always undergoes some sort of lactic fermentation 
(souring). Only under rare conditions is this absent. 
The production of lactic acid soon curdles the milk 
and immediately obscures all other forms of fermen- 
tation which have occurred during the process. The 
acid also stops the growth of all bacteria, so that no 
subsequent effect can be seen. Hence in normal 
milk clear evidence of fermentation of any other sort 
than souring is rarely noticed. 

The fermentation of milk is not always accompanied 
by the production of an acid. Every one who has 
had an extended experience with milk has seen in- 
stances of milk curdling without the usual acid taste, 
and it is a familiar fact that curdled milk is by no 
means constant in character. There is the greatest 
variety in the stiffness of the curd, the amount of the 
whey, the taste, odor, etc., and all these differences 
are due to varying numbers and species of bacteria 
other than the lactic acid class. 

The milk may become coagulated into a soft, slimy 
mass, which usually possesses a bitter taste. The 
taste is never sour, and the milk, instead of having 
an acid reaction, is either alkaline or neutral. After 
a day or two the curd begins to dissolve into a some- 
what clear liquid, and, if the action is allowed to con- 
tinue long enough, may become completely dissolved 
into a semi-transparent liquid having no resemblance 
to milk. But the alkaline ferments are of little im- 


portance. They grow slowly, and are generally en- 
tirely obscured by the more rapid action of the lactic- 
acid-forming species. 
THE GREAT REMEDY IS CLEANLINESS. 

Tothose dealing with milk in any form, the various 
fermentations are especially undesirable, and are con 
stant sources of trouble. Such persons want the milk 
pure and sweet, and any of the various forms of fer- 
mentation injure it for their purposes. Study of milk 
fermentations has demonstrated that the cause of all, 
even the common souring, lies in the contamination 
of the milk trom without, while the remedy lies in 
the exercise of extreme cleanliness. If there has 
been anything taught in regard to these matters it is 
the extreme necessity for cleanliness. Poor milk, 
poor butter, and poor cheese are, in a vast majority 
of cases, to be attributed to uncleanliness in the barn 
or dairy. The great source of bacterial contamina- 
tion of the milk is the cow herself. This does not 
mean the bacteria from the mammary gland, but 
those connected with the exterior of the cow. It is 
true that there are other sources of importance. The 
food that the cow eats (indirectly), the cow stall itself, 
the water with which the cans are washed or the milk 
is adulterated, the hands of the milker as well as his 
clothes, are all occasionally the sources of bacteria 
contamination. 

But after all we must look upon the cow herself as 
the cause of the most trouble. From the cow, the 
bacteria get into the milk during the milking, partly 
from the milk ducts, partly from the dirt which is at- 
tached to the cow, and largely from that by which she 
is surrounded. We thus learn that the importan: 
point toward which to direct the practice of, cleanli- 
ness is the cow herself. The farmer never appears 
to feel that it is necessary for him to keep his cows 
as clean as he doeshis horse. But there is very much 
more real need for cleanliness in the case of the cow. 
Upon such cleanliness will depend his ability to ob- 
tain a pure, wholesome milk; while so sure as he 
allows his cow to become dirty or filthy, so sure wil! 
he be liable to have trouble with the milk. So it is 
well to repeat that the last few vears have taught us, 
above all things, that the great secret of obtaining a 
proper supply of milk is to have a healthy cow and to 
keep that cow clean. 

ANOTHER MEANS OF PREVENTION. 


Another fact of importance which has been empha- 
sized is the value of cooling the milk as thoroughly as 
possible as soon as drawn. When taken from the 
cow, milk is at a high temperature, and, indeed, at 
just the temperature at which the majority of bacteria 
will grow the most rapidly. Under the influence of 
the atmospheric temperature, especially in the sum- 
mer, the milk will become cool very slowly, but never 
becomes cooler than the air. The bacteria which 
have gotten into the milk will therefore have the very 
best opportunity for rapid multiplication, and the 
milk will sour very rapidly. If, however, the milk is 
cooled to a low temperature immediately after it is 
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drawn, the bacteria growth is checked at once and 
will not begin again with much rapidity until the milk 
has become warmed once more. This warming will 
take place slowly, and therefore the cooled milk will 
remain sweet many hours longer than that which is 
not cooled. A practical knowledge of this fact will 
be of great value to every person handling milk. 
Early cooling to as low a temperature as is practicable 
is the best remedy for too rapid souring of milk. 
ODORS DUE TO THE COW’S FOOD. 


It is well to notice that certain abnormal odors and 
tastes in milk may be produced directly by the food 
eaten by the cow. If a cow eats garlic or turnip the 
flavor of the milk is directly affected. Various other 
foods may, in a similar manner, affect the taste of 
milk, but this class of taints may be readily distin- 
guished from those due to bacteria growth. The 
odors and taints due to the direct influence of the 
food are at their maximum as soon as the milk is 
drawn, never increasing afterwards. But the taints 
due to bacteria growth do not appear at all in the 
fresh milk, beginning to be noticeable only after the 
bacteria have had a chance to grow. If, therefore, 
a dairyman has trouble in his milk, which appears 
immediately after the milking, he may look for the 
cause in something the cow has eaten. But if the 
trouble appears after a few hours, and then grows 
rapidly worse until it reaches a maximum, he may be 
assured that the cause is some form of fermentation, 
and that the remedy is to be sought, not in changing 
the food of the cow, but in greater care in the man- 
agement of the dairy or barn. 

The summing up of the treatise comes in these 
words: In guiding the milk producer to the best 
method of furnishing pure milk, in aiding the butter 
maker in obtaining a uniform and desirable flavor, 
and in helping the,cheese maker to avoid some of his 
difficulties, dairy bacteriology has already done much. 
In the immediate future we can see further practical 
results. To the dairy interest the bacteriologist holds 
out the hope of uniformity. The time will come when 
the butter maker may always make good butter, and 
the cheese maker may be able in all cases to obtain 
exactly the kind of ripening that he desires. 

—Good Housekeeping. 
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UNADULTERATED HOUSEHOLD SPICE. 
Everything is impracticable till it is put in practice. 
The very worst of creeds is better than no creed at all. 
A decaying body is not so pernicious as a decaying soul. 


_ An evil soul is not only an evil substance, but an evil 
influence. 


A revelation that needs to be propped up is a sorry kind 
of revelation. 


The man who has no belief would better sell all that he 
has and buy one. 


A poor sermon following a good one, acts like damp air 
on an electrical machine. 


—Gail Hamilton 
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THE OLD GARDEN. 
A Memory. 


WAY back in the past there is an old garden 
enclosed by an old-fashioned white picket 
fence, and this garden is full of flowers and 
fruit and vegetables, of sunshine and birds, 
and of bees and butterflies. One does not 

often see such gardens nowadays. Whenever we 
think of this charming old place we are sure to think 
of two people, a certain sweet, older sister, and the 
one who loved and cared for the old garden as no one 
else did, the old-fashioned grandmother who dwelt 
within it. 

It all comes back to me now—the square brick 
house and the long walk that ran down to the gate, 
bordered on either side with flowers. I can yet see 
the green painted summer house, with its vines and 
climbing roses, and the vegetable garden at the back 
where all sorts of fragrant herbs flourished. There 
was peppermint, rosemary, thyme, sage, spearmint, 
and ever so many others whose names I have for- 
gotten. We children did not care much for this part 
of the garden; we knew to our sorrow that some of 
the herbs made very bitter tea, and when our grand- 
mother told us that sometimes bitter things were good 
for people we wondered why. 

The spring always seemed to come earlier in this 
garden than anywhere else. Long before we had any 
right to expect them, the little snowdrops and crocus 
were showing their heads, while the tulips and hya- 
cinths were not far behind them. Especially were we 
interested in a thick border of what our grandmother 
called “blue flags,” and I remember how we would 
hasten out in the morning to see how many of the 
tightly twisted little buds (we children called them 
“ soldiers”) had unfurled their blue banners to the 
sun. Then there was a modest little white flower 
peeping up from the midst of its grass-like leaves 
that we called “the star of Bethlehem.”’ As we looked 
at it our little hearts grew tender, for we thought of 
the ‘real’ star of Bethlehem that hundreds of years 
ago guided the shepherds to the baby who was king 
of all the world and who made and owned all the 
beautiful flowers. 

Still, I think we loved the blue “‘ Forget-me-nots” 
best of all, and never gathered them without thinking 
of the story our sweet sister told us of the poor Ger- 
man youth who was drowned in the Danube in trying 
to reach for his bride’s hair some of these same blue 
flowerets. Our sister cried when she told us how he 
had died saying “ Forget me not ;” and we cried, too, 
out of sympathy, for we supposed her grief was for 
the poor “ Bride of the Danube.” We understand her 
tears better now, and never, while we live, shall 
we cease to honor her for her sweet devotion and 
unselfishness. 

How full of joy we were when the lilacs—purple 
and white—filled the air with their fragrance, and the 
sweet “clove” pinks and early roses came in bloom. 
The old garden was very beautiful to us then, but not 
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until the riotous summer came did it appear in all its 
glory. How we loved some of the sweet, old-fash- 
ioned favorites that flourished then—‘ Love-in-a- 
mist,” “Quaker lady,” ‘“ Larkspur,” ‘Coxcomb,” 
‘“‘Lady’s slipper,” ‘‘ Love-lies-bleeding,” ‘ Bouncing 
Bet,” “ Ragged Robin,” “Catch Fly,” ‘* Red and Milk- 
white Phlox ’’—even knew and loved them all, down to 
the dear little “ Johnny-jump-up” that looked up into 
our faces in such a pert, life-like way we were half 
afraid to pluck them. 

If there is connected with this old garden one mem- 
ory that is sweeter than another, it is that of the sum- 
mer mornings. i can yet feel the freshness of the 
breeze, and remember how surprised we were to find 
that during the night some of the little buds had 
changed to ful! grown flowers. If only we could 
grow so fast, we thought. The dew lay sparkling 
everywhere. I can yet feel the “swish” of the wet 
grass about my ankles—and the morning glories were 
all awake. Our grandmother told us that sometimes 
the flowers were lazy and did not wake up with the 
sun, and we were perfectly sure this was true, for did 
not the Four-o’clocks sleep until late in the afternoon ? 
Then we would hasten into breakfast. and afterward 
came the long, bright summer day, when we played 
for hours in the old garden. Shall we ever forget 
how we raced up and down the long walks, or rested 
on the cool grass, or ate apples and “sweet cakes” 
under the old apple trees, planning all the time what 
we would do when we were ‘“‘grown up?” And as 
we talked, the flowers nodded gaily at us or threw 
their fragrant petals to the ground, while the butter- 
flies flitted here and there, and the bees droned 
sleepily about. Never again in this world will we be 
as happy as we were then. 

But if the freshness of the morning was a delight 
and the day so full of happiness, what of the evenings 
when the sun began to go down behind the hills? 
When the “ whip-poor-will ” began to call from the tree 
down by the river, and the little birdies all went fast 
asleep; when the sun put on a red cloud for a night- 
cap; when the little chickens cuddled close under 
their mother, and the owl called ‘“* Hoo hoo” out of 
the thicket; the long shadows lay on the grass, and 
the little flowers folded themselves in sleep; it was 
time for little children to be in bed, too, they told us, 
and so we trooped in, a tired, happy little band, to 
sleep dreamless sleep of childhood. Sometimes, how- 
ever, we begged to sit up a little longer, and then we 
would gather on the old-fashioned roomy porch, and 
the sweet sister would tell us wonderful stories of 
fairies who lived in the flowers, and whom certain 
favored persons had seen on rare occasions. We 
older ones knew these were “make-believe” tales, 
but they were very charming nevertheless. Little 
Alice believed every word of them, and none of us 
had the heart to laugh at her next day when we saw 
her lifting up the head of a lily and peering into the 
depths of a rose to see if some tiny being was not 
hidden there. We must never think it foolish to love 
the beautiful flowers, the sweet sister told us, because 


God had made them just as carefully as He had made 
the larger things of the world, and the colors He had 
painted them were more beautiful than any artist 
could produce if he were to try all his life. 

As we grew older we played less, but loved the old 
garden all the more, and it was still a favorite place 
of resort. Here we brought our books and learned our 
lessons ; here we dreamed the “long, long thoughts ”’ 
of youth ; here we paced to and fro as lovers and ex 
changed tender vows in its friendly darkness. But 
that was long ago, and even little Alice—the least of 
us all—has grown to bea woman. The sweet sister’s 
brown hair has turned to gray, but she tells to another 
little Alice the same stories she told in the old garden. 
The garden itself and the old-fashioned grandmother 
have long since passed away, but their memory 
abideth forever, making us better men and women 
because of the tenderness and longing with which we 
remember them. 

—Martha Dean. 


Original in Goov 
A HOUSEWIFE’S POEM. 


For the love of mercy sake ! 
Sally Ann has burnt the cake, 
Folks are comin’ from the town 
And the house is upside down. 
All the supper will be late— 
*Tis too bad to make ’em wait— 
But what can a woman do 
Cleanin’ house and bakin’ too? 


Oh, the trials o’ this land, 

Not a soul to lend a hand, 

And the parlor carpet, more, 

Hangs across the line out-door. 

Dust and dirt in great profusion, 
Bakin’, cleanin’, all confusion ; 

Guess the comp'ny, when thev come 
Will wish that they’d stayed at home. 


Fly around there, Sally Ann! 
’Mongst the folks there comes a man 
And you know as well as me 

What a frettin’ lot they be. 

Never know’'d a day so vexin’, 
Cleanin’ house is so perplexin’, 

But when bakin’ comes in too 
Mixed with comp’ny—/7 you 


Pans and kettles, brooms and chairs, 
Trip me over unawares, 

Cats and dogs beneath my feet 

Do not make my temper sweet ; 
Helter, skelter, here and there, 
Books and nicknacks everywhere 
As I stand a lookin’ down 

Expectin’ comp’ny from town. 


Hark! the jolting wheels I hear 
Of a wagon drawing near,— 
Mercy sakes! why, Sally Ann, 
Surely ’tis that dreadful man 
Comin’ here all stark alone ! 
No, it’s father comin’ home 
Well, I never; they ain’t come, 
All this fuss for nothin’—hum ! 
—Florence Montgomery. 
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THE IMPURTANCE OF A PLEASANT NURSERY. 
Simple, Salutary, Sensible. 

O constitute a nursery that is 
salutary and comfortable, there 
are many things to be con- 
sidered. First, the location and 
desirability of the room appro- 
priated to this purpose. Second, 
the furnishings and care of said 
room. The first requisite for an 
ideal nursery, is a room on an 
upper floor, large, lofty, well 

ventilated, yet moderately 

warm. It should have a south- 

ern exposure, and several large, low windows, that a 

full supply of sunlight may be admitted; for the 

influence of darkness and gloom on the health and 
spirits of children is infinitely deleterious. 

In the nursery the utmost simplicity is not only 
desirable, but imperative, if the room is to be at all 
appropriate for its use and occupants. It should be 
nicely painted or papered, and there should be 
shelves, drawers, cupboards, and hooks, for putting 
away of toys, books, or whatever is necessary. 

If paint is used on the walls, glaring colors should 
be avoided. The grayish tints are quiet and restful, 
therefore are excellent for this purpose. If paper is 
used, do not resort to huge figures and strong colors, 
but select a small design. The flower form is agree- 
able, and will not become extremely tiresome after a 
few months of daily association. Care should be 
taken that the wall paper contains no arsenic or 
other objectionable ingredient. Those finished with 
wax may be easily wiped with a damp cloth, and all 
dust removed. 

To promote cleanliness the floor should be bare. 
The hard pine, matched floor, waxed or oiled, is 
most desirable ; but the painted, or white board floor, 
will answer every purpose. Especial regard should 
be paid to the prevention of draughts from the cracks 
between the floor and base board. This difficulty 
may be overcome by screwing a molding to the floor, 
ll around the edges of the room. 

One or more rugs may be spread, and if there is a 
young child to sit on the floor, it is desirable to 
provide a cushion made from a comfortable, and 
protected on top by a rubber cloth, over which is a 
covering of linen or Turkish toweling, which should 
be securely fastened at the edge with safety-pins. 

The curtains should be of washable material, and 
reach only to the sill. If there are shades under- 
neath, dotted muslin makes a very pretty and inex- 
pensive drapery. White or colored linen, or cretonne 
in dainty designs are suitable, when draperies only 
are used. 

To allow the utmost freedom of action in the nurs- 
ery there should be no more furniture than is abso- 
lutely necessary ; the strong wicker ware is the best, 
for the reason that it endures wear and tear with the 
least visible marring of anything, and it can be thor- 


oughly washed and kept in a hygienic condition. The 
chairs should be firmly made, with broad seats, that 
they may be safe for the little people to climb upon. 

Among the few articles which may advantageously 
occupy the room, we must not neglect to speak of 
the piano; it may be superannuated, antiquated or 
discordant; no matter, it will constitute a never-fail- 
ing source of amusement to the children. A low, 
broad seat, built across one end or corner of the 
room, with a top to lift up, makes an excellent 
repository for toys that have become disabled, but 
are still precious to their owners. 

The nursery should have pictures and plenty of 
them; but it must be remembered that the taste and 
judgment of its occupants are being formed, and 
care should be taken to provide only such works of 
art as naturally lead to nobie, tender, and generous 
thoughts. 

Especial regard should be paid to thorough ven- 
tilation, both in summer and winter. During the 
absence of the children from the room, the doors and 
windows may be opened, care being taken in winter 
that the room is perfectly comfortable on their return. 

In early summer and autumn, when the mornings 
and evenings are sometimes cold, it is advisable to 
have a small fire. If an open grate or fireplace is 
used, it should always be protected by a proper 
guard, securely fastened in place so that it cannot be 
removed. This caution is particularly important if 
there are young children. And still another caution. 
Children should not be allowed to play or sit at an 
open window, unprotected by bars or other security, 
as frightful accidents have occurred from this in- 
attention. 

One or more windows should be set apart for 
plants or flowers. A long, narrow box, fitted to the 
window ledge, may be lined with tin and painted on 
the outside. In this let the children help plant what- 
ever they may like best, flowering plants or greenery. 

Interest them in plant life, with its marvelous 
growth and unfoldment, and let them feel a personal 
responsibility for their care and cultivation. In the 
summer they should, if possible, have a plot of 
ground that they call their own for a flower garden, 
and have full limit to dig and delve and plant and 
sow to their hearts’ content. It is not only charming 
to the child, but to the parents as well, to note with 
what enjoyment they tend the flowers they have 
reared, and watch each fresh opening bud as it 
blooms into beauty. 

Accustom the children to simple food, simple 
tastes, and simple amusements, and they will grow 
up healthy, hardy and happy. 

—Alice L. Root, M. D. 


A breath of the country is brought to Boston’s sick and 
poor by means of the flower mission and its voluntary 
workers. About 2,oou bouquets is the average distribution 
Tuesdays and Fridays. One of the workers said recently : 
“If children in village and country only knew how a clus- 
ter of full-blown clover or ox-eyed daisies can transform 
the barren look of a hospital ward!” 
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SOME OTHER DAY. 


When clouds the sullen skies o’ercast 

And raindrops patter thick and fast, 

And all the earth is chill and drear, 

Within your heart let love and cheer 
Siill live and reign ; 

The clouds will pass, so never fear; 
The sun will greet the earth again, 

Some other day. 


When loud the winds of winter wail 
And flowers perish in the gale, 
Let not your burdened spirit weep 
As you ascend life’s rugged steep, 
Or blindly grope 
Your way through valleys dark and deep, 
Again will shine the star of hope 
Some other day. 


Some days are filled with clouds and rain, 
And life seems naught but grief and pain, 
But brighter days shall come anon 
When clouds shall all go sailing on 

And fade from view : 
Then lo, behold that promised dawn, 

And gleaming skies of azure hue, 

Some other day. 


Some other day life’s toil and strife, 
And storms that seem forever rife 
Will pass away; and souls oppressed 
Shall lay them down to peace and rest 

In realms afar, 
That haven of the true and blessed, 

That port where saints immortal are— 

Some other day! 
—Sidney Warren Mase. 
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WHILE SHE WAITED 
For Business Wheels to Run Smoothly. 


T is impossible to collect any outstanding 
4° debts and hard to pay our bills; I might al- 
| most as well be helping to fight the Span- 

iards.” 
f| John King set down his coffee cup and 
) arose from the breakfast table, as he made 
the foregoing remark. The first half of it 
‘4 he had spoken with a serious, anxious face, 
4 but in the latter clause his merry-hearted 
self conquered, and he kissed his wife and 
left the house with a twinkle in his blue- 
gray eyes, more than half of which was for 

this same wife’s sake. 

Now, Nellie King had been occupied for a day or 
two making plans, in her own mind, which this sen- 
tence of John’s had broken into infinitesimal pieces, 
and left her in a state of consternation too great for 
the closing twinkle to leave its usual pleasant im- 
pression. She had settled with herself that she would 
be very systematic in these first months of the new 
year. She had marshaled the work of the winter and 
spring before her in battle array, and was prepared 
to see battalion after battalion sink, if not into ob- 
livion, at least into accomplished fact, under her all 
conquering hand. But how was it possible to con- 


quer in this battle if her own side were not provis- 
ioned? Howcould she work without the needed ma- 
terial to work upon? Her pocketbook, after the early 
winter and Christmas expenses, contained just one 
dollar and fifty-nine cents. 

It may seem strange that Nellie King felt that so 
much was settled after that one sentence of John’s, 
but ten years before, when this young couple started 
their married life together, John King had frankly 
stated that he believed where a husband made a con- 
fidant of his wife in his business affairs, he need not 
fear that wife’s extravagance, or lack of good judg- 
ment. They would then pull together, instead of in 
different directions. His untried opinion at that 
time had proved him a wise judge of human nature. 
Nellie had always been a helpmeet to him at each 
turn in the tide of his affairs. If, in her disappoint- 
ment this morning, she allowed herself a trifle of dis- 
may, and some troubled thoughts as she passed from 
room to room, tidying, and putting in place papers, 
tovs, and bits of work, she can hardly be censured. 

It seemed to her for the time being that the whole 
world was bound together to hold each other down. 
From the men who might pay their just debts and 
would not, and the women who supplied their own 
luxuries first and paid their washwomen and dress- 
maker last, on from link to link, to those who could 
not pay, and must only incur fresh debt at each turn, 
seemed an unending chain. 

**No,” she said to herself firmly at last, “I can’t 
control the chain before me, but I will not supply a 
link. I will not add even a little debt to the burdens 
John has just now. I must do something else,” and 
with the fresh resolve that twinkle in John’s eyes 
came into prominence once more. “ Dear boy,” she 
thought, “I am glad he isn’t fighting the Spaniards; 
I must make home more attractive than Cuba.” 

Just what she should fill these weeks with that 
would really count in the months to come now occu- 
pied her thoughts. She began very simply by mend- 
ing carefully and making over each piece of table 
linen or bedding that needed attention, till the linen 
chest was in perfect repair, then she made a note of 
what should be added later to keep her supply full 
and complete. This would save any doubts or re- 
handling in the future. 

She had meant to make little Nell an unusual num- 
ber of white aprons, to be ready when she was busy 
with other things in the spring and summer. She must 
give up that thought for the present, but in its place was 
that pretty challis Aunt Lou gave her to make over 
for Nell. That would count as much in the summer 
labor as the aprons, for it was always double work to 
make out of old. Nellie brought it down from the garret 
one rainy morning, and ripped and brushed it thor- 
oughly, deciding just how to make it up as she picked 
out the stitches. The next day she put a small half 
teaspoonful of ammonia in a large wash bowl and 
washed the challis thoroughly with her hands, and 
hung it up to partially dry before ironing. While she 
was waiting a new thought occurred toher. Why not 
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use the lining? She had always thought it poor 
economy to use old linings, but surely these whole 
breadths of white cambric were unworn, and would 
line little Nell’s skirt nicely if they were stiff enough. 
In a half hour more the linings were washed and 
dipped in a little thin boiled starch, and had taken 
the place of the challis on the clothes horse. The 
latter, ironed carefully on the wrong side, came out 
as clear and bright as new goods from the store. 

A week later when little Nell, as a special treat, 
met her father at the front door in a summery little 
gown, all sprigged over with tiny pink roses and 
green leaves and tied with pink ribbons, he tossed 
her high in the air, and said he thought he wouldn’t 
go to Cuba quite yet. When the little dress was 
folded and laid away next day, to await the time of 
fresh flowers and green leaves, Nellie took a long 
breath and looked about her before she decided what 
fresh fields she should conquer. She was tired of 
her needle and felt change would be rest. For a day 
or two there had been creeping into her mind a 
thought ahead of housecleaning. The Kings lived 
in an old-fashioned house, but by dint of a few 
changes and some small reconstruction, had managed 
to supply themselves with a tiny bathroom the year 
before. The walls of the little room were still simple 
plaster, though rolls of paper lay upstairs waiting for 
a paperer. Nellie had papered a large screen in her 
girlhood, and she was quite sure this little room was 
within her abilities and strength. Choosing a morn- 
ing when her willing, but not very competent Norah 
was at liberty, and also the kitchen tables, she com- 
menced her work as paper hanger, using the tables 
for pasting boards. With occasional helpfrom Norah 
the little room was finished before the children 
came from school at noon, and their pleasure amply 
paid for the tired and rather idle afternoon 
which followed. 

The sitting room window shades had been an an- 
noyance to the neat housewife for some time. She 
had meant to have new ones ere this, but while she 
was considering their far from immaculate appear- 
ance one day, she remembered how the white Hol- 
land shades in her grandmother’s home were laun- 
dered in the days of her childhood, as regularly as 
the spring sent forth bud and flower. But well she 
knew Norah’s unskilled hands could never produce 
the even lines, and right angles, necessary to a satis- 
factory result. But Norah’s strong hands could and 
did wash the shades clean, and Nellie, one day, when 
every child was in school, and John down town, called 
to her aid the straight eye and deft fingers, taught by 
finer though not more difficult laundry work, and 
produced two shining, even, spotlessly clean shades 
for her cosy little living room. 

After this she turned once more to her sewing, and 
concluded that Harry’s best white shirt waists might 
be made to last through another summer for his 
smaller brother, Fred, if the very ragged collars and 
wristbands were replaced by newones. Down in the 
bottom of her piece drawer had laid for some time a 


good-sized piece of linen. Besides this were bundles 
of smaller pieces. All were yellow and did not look 
very inviting, but after they had been rinsed and 
dipped in a bow! of water in which a half teaspoonful 
of borax had been dissolved, and hung out in the 
January sunshine for a couple of days, the yellow 
shade was replaced by a glistening white. When the 
old wristbands and collars were ripped off it was pos- 
sible to follow their shape, and also their make ex- 
actly, and in another week two freshly ironed, appar- 
ently new, shirt waists lay beside little Nell’s summer 
dress. Many smaller pieces of work found their 
way in between these larger tasks, and the days 
passed quickly. 

When, one night several weeks later, John ran up 
the front steps with a happy tread, and clicked his 
nightkey in the door in a speciaily cheerful way, 
Nellie was not surprised to hear him say, “ Business 
is looking up, little woman. You must need a little 
of this necessary article to make the wheels run 
smoothly by this time,” as he dropped a roll of bills 
in her lap, for, ten years before, when John King re- 
solved to make his wife his business confidant, it was 
not only his anxieties and troubles he meant to share 
with her, but his happiness and prosperity as well. 

—E£. L. G. 
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FLASH LIGHTS 
Upon One Day of a Woman’s Life. 

T was a sultry summer day ; physically incapable 
of any of the activities of the ordinary routine 
of woman’s daily duties, her energies concen- 
trated in the effort to appear as usual and give 
no sign of suffering; but a sense of impending 

disaster hovered in the air, a presentiment of evil 
that even her resort to the opening of the Bible and 
seeking of comfort from the first sentence that should 
meet her eyes—so often a blessed rest and help— 
gave but a fresh warning—from Jeremiah—that the 
worst was yet to be met and endured. A cry to the 
Father, “If it be possible, spare!” then a step upon 
the stair and a loved one enters hastily and in two or 
three sentences conveys the agonizing truth that the 
last hope and faith in one once beloved has failed; 
that sin has destroyed the last hold upon that faith- 
ful heart. Alas, that brave women carry crushed 
hopes and heart’s best love sacrificed—a constant 
vulture at their vitals—and make no sign! Tears? 
No; the instinct of a mother must protect her dear 
ones from this stain. Only upon her brain must the 
record be made. She must rise and be brave and 
smiling; pass through the remaining hours of life 
shielding the erring one. Silencing the lips even 
of her informant with a dignity of which few are 
capable, she must meet as usual the friends of yes- 
terday and smile into the faces of little children within 
the hour of her deepest humiliation. Death of a 
loved body is naught when compared to the death of 


a woman’s faith in a loved one. 
—R. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
With Something About Marriage and Divorce. 

N order to secure good house- 
keeping, the person in 
charge, be she wife, mother 
or sister, must be energetic, 
yet mild and patient; thor- 
oughly conscientious, appre- 
ciating the importance of 
her position; knowing that 
not only the physical, but 
the moral, intellectual and 
spiritual condition of the 
members of the family is 
largely inher keeping. Are 
we not all creatures of cir- 

Cumstance more or less, and 
if the home be not orderly, neat and cheerful, yet 
free from unnecessary restraint, will not the different 
members absent themselves as much as possible, or 
stay to make disorder more discordant, and, instead 
of helping to make home more cheerful, add to the 
discomfort by ill-temper and fault-finding ? So we say 
the first requisite to good housekeeping is a thor- 
oughly good woman at the head of affairs. 

Then the lord and master of the household should 
be in sympathy, feeling he has not done all his duty 
when he has provided the home, but that it belongs 
to him to help make it pleasant and cheerful. 

Having the house and householders just what we 
desire—all the appointments for comfort and, if pos- 
sible, adornment—we will see that each member of 
the family has his or her own especial apartment. 
There everything is arranged according to the taste 
and requirement of the occupant, so that the physi- 
cal, mental and moral nature may be in the best con- 
dition for healthful development. These things we 
consider of first importance. Let there be the com- 
fortable, cosy sitting room or library, with cheerful 
open fire, where all can congregate for social enjoy- 
ment, reading, sewing, games, music, etc., to enliven 
the hour. Here there should be perfect freedom, 
each striving to add pleasure to the home circle. 

Thus far we have said nothing of the culinary de 
partment. Not that we underrate it. By no means. 
The pleasures of the table are of immense impor- 
tance in order to the comfort, good temper and good 
health of the family, for how could one be comfort- 
able or happy after a meal of indigestible, unpalat- 
able food, or with disorder reigning in kitchen or 
dining room? Indeed, we think much depends upon 
the food. It should be of the best, served in an at- 
tractive manner. Not only health, but character de- 
pends in a great measure upon the food we take. 

We fully agree with the remark of a young lady 
who had been on a visit to her uncle, whose home 
and all its appointments were all one could desire: 
“*Tis easy to be a Christian at Uncle John’s, every- 
thing goes on so systematically. Yet there was no 
restraint ; all moved smoothly.” 


Some may say we have only described the home of 
the wealthy, and that without large means we cannot 
have everything so nice. Perhaps not, but whole- 
some food well cooked, good temper, neatness, good 
order and loving sympathy may be secured when 
there is very little money. So that all the essentials 
of good housekeeping are within the reach of all but 
the very poorest. 

The question of entertaining friends comes up. 
Well, the good housekeeper will have the table 
always ready for one or two friends who may happen 
to drop in near meal time, that there may be no 
confusion or seeming annoyance, but cheerful, cor- 
dial welcome. We consider the pleasure of enter 
taining friends one of the most attractive conditions 
of housekeeping. The guest chambers should be 
provided with every convenience and in good style, 
and the guest should feel at liberty to retire, at pleas 
ure, for reading, rest and refreshment, always having 
it understood the members of the family are to put 
no Care or restraint on their duties or pleasures. This 
perfect freedom of both parties constitutes the per 
fection of entertaining and being entertained. 

The question of housekeeping and separate homes 
has a very close bearing on that other question so 
agitating the public mind—viz., divorce. The lack 
of good homes and the almost universal custom o 
families congregating in hotels and boarding, or, 
what is worse and more detrimental to the peace o! 
families, the bringing the newly-married members 
into one household, where conflicting opinions a» 
interests clash, and jealousies and bickerings soon 
make havoc of the peace of the home. 

Time was when the newly-married couple always 
left the old home to make a new one for themselves, 
not aiming to commence at the top of the ladder, but 
contentedly stepping on the lower round, expecting 
by economy and mutual help to reach a higher plan: 
some time. And who shall say that was not the bet 
ter way, and that a return to the old custom would 
not greatly diminish the cases of unhappy marriages 

Why, once the “marriage vow” was sacred, an 
the little differences of opinions expressed were not 
taken up and made into mountains of discord, but 
were allowed to pass. Mutual forbearance was the 
order of the day, and never a thought of “incon 
patibility of temper” leading to separation. Sepa 
ration was a thing almost unknown and unheard o! 
All this not many years ago—within the memory ©! 
many of us. 

A law making marriage after divorce #/ega/ woud 
no doubt greatly change the state of society. There 
would be fewer hasty marriages and less giving way 
to temper were it understood there could be no “try 
ing again;” that it was indeed and in truth for 
“ better or worse.” 

The Episcopal and Roman Catholic churches do 
not allow marriage after divorce. Let the nation be 
sound on that question, for the law must be nationa! 
in order to be effectual. 


— Beacon Hill. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Seriaij 


Publicatior= Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 


Prepared ( ‘eanings from the Dally and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and smail, 
A pleasant word, a theught for all. 


It Wears the Scar. 


A rosebud in a sunbeam’s arms, 
In sweet repose was sleeping ; 
Its tiny face with cheek of pink, 
From hood of green was peeping. 


The sunbeam gazed upon the rose, 
And fondly he caressed it; 

But bruised its tender lip, as he 
With kiss tuo ardent pressed it. 


And though he softly bathed the wound, 
Though night, with tears, him aided, 

In life, and e’en in death, the scar 
Still never, never faded. 

Thus, thoughtless, we may bruise a heart, 
And earnestly endeavor 

To heal the wound; but, as the rose, 
It wears the scar forever. 


++ + + + 


The Beauty IN ANSWER TO a correspondent who 
of the says that “the house seems to me all 
House. wrong,” a writer in one of the daily 


papers gives this little discourse, which 
-ertainly has some suggestive points: Suppose now, 
to begin with, we put our first use and beauty into 
house itself, rather than the things inside it, so that 
the external size, shape, color and proportion, and 
the relation of the rooms within, should delight the 
eye and satisfy the mind. We stick our rooms full 
of dabs of “color.” Suppose the color was on the 
wall? We hang our rooms with pictures—if we have 
them. Suppose when the wall was first made it was 
decorated—beautiful, permanent--requiring no fur- 
ther outlay or alteration? Beauty, real beauty, is 
not expensive in money, though it does take some 
soul and brain. But why should not we women study 
the beauty of the house—our house—as well as the 
beauty of “internal decoration?’ Use and beauty 
—use and beauty! You never get one, truly, without 
the other. Have your house beautiful and easy to 
keep clean! Furniture comes next. Do we really 
need so much? And must it be just what it is? 
Consider, now, if there were no neighbors, and no 
dealers to persuade you, no traditions of what ought 


to be; if you had really to create for yourself just 
such an outfit of furniture as you really want—what 
would it be? The unused brain flaps its weak wings 
and sinks back bewildered and aghast. You never 
in your life thought, in the creative sense, of what 
you wanted; you only chose among the things that 
were offered you. We oppose or accept the advice 
of others, we select from the stock of the shop- 
keeper ; we read books on furnishing and decorating 
and “how to make home attractive,” but we never 
have our own way, because we haven’t any way; we 
don’t know what we want. I do not mean that every 
individual should make her own furniture, or even 
design it, but have a clear, definite idea in her brain 
of what she wants, and why, and then find it or have 
it made. 

Go through your house and simplify. Take out 
and throw away, or give away to some lower mind, 
that gilded rolling-pin with a row of hooks in it; that 
elaborate mass of embroidered-velvet-and-palm-leaf 
fan full of newspapers; that pigmy three-legged stool 
in the corner, painted—‘‘ hand painted’’—and be- 
decked with a yard or so of good ribbon. Remember 
Morris’ advice, “‘ Have nothing in your homes that 
you do not know to be useful or believe to be beauti- 
ful.”’ But you do believe these things to be beautiful ? 
Poor little soul! Go out of doors and look at the 
works of God! Nothing is or ever can be beautiful 
without use, without harmony. A thing may be 
beautiful of its kind, beautiful in itself, but the 
moment you combine two things to make something 
else, then there needs something more than the 
beauty of the separate parts. Your gilded rolling-pin 
with the hooks in it is not beautiful, because a roll- 
ing-pin is an object with a definite use, and beautiful 
only in relation to its use. To gild it interferes with 
its use ; to put hooks in it prohibits its use; to hang 
it on the wall makes a permanent laughing stock of 
a once respectable implement. Nothing is beautiful 
out of its place. So of the fan. A fan is meant to 
fan with, to move and swing; it suggests coolness 
and grace of motion. Fastened to the wall it gives 
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the same impression as a butterfly with a pin through 
it—something perverted and imprisoned, robbed of 
its natural function. It would be an endlesss task to 
specify all the enormities and absurdities with which 
the patient housekeeper seeks to make “ home at- 
tractive.”” Consider the subject for yourselves, from 
a standpoint wholly personal, and after that in rela- 
tion to your families; consider whether the things 
themselves, all the dusting and cleaning and carry- 
ing about, and the restricted movements of the rising 
generation among these “ ornaments” are really nec- 
essary. The subject is too big for these limits, and 
must wait further handling. 


+ + 


POWDERED CHARCOAL, if laid thick on a burn, causes 
the immediate abatement of the pain. A superficial burn 
can thus be healed in about an hour. 


++ + 


The THE DREARY CHARACTER of the 
Nightingale modern novel is thus wittily touched 
Sang. by a writer who will find many critical 


persons in full sympathy, not only 
with her protest against nightingales and wistaria, 
but many of the other hackneyed and threadbare 
things which the average novelist borrows and re- 
borrows—when the wide world is full of things that 
haven’t been worn out: As one whom duty compels 
to read a great number of modern novels, I should 
like to utter an indignant protest against the nightin- 
gale, the wistaria plant and the conservatory. There 
is an overabundance of these things in our modern 
stories, and I have a strong suspicion that they are 
not treated realistically. I find the nightingale an 
offensively obtrusive and unoriginal bird, that does 
the same things in every novel in which he appears, 
and he is always appearing. I havea shiver of dread 
whenever I read that Lady Blanche leans thought- 
fully on the rustic gate and gazes up at the moon- 
lighted sky, for I know that the nightingale is not far 
off, and that the moment she begins to muse over her 
destiny he will begin to sing. The nightingale does 
not care whether Lady Blanche is an innocent maiden 
waiting for her hero or a wife ready to run away from 
her husband ; he simply waits for the cue when she 
leans on the gate, and then he begins his ravishing 
song. Then he stops for a moment to allow a cloud 
to obscure the unlit glory of a midsummer morn and 
cast its shadow over the castle to which the wistaria 
clings, but when she groans, whispers or sighs 
** Maurice,” “ Fitzeustachio,” Roderick,” George ” 
or “ Henri,” as the case may be, he takes up the 
burden of his song again, and keeps on singing until 
she retires and falls fainting on the floor of her bed- 
room. By actual count this nightingale had the 
audacity to appear in five uovels that I have con- 
secutively read, and I have become so accustomed 
to his monotonous habits that I can predict the exact 
moment he will appear. He generally avoids the 
hero, but follows the heroine like a pet dog. When 
she reads the hero’s letter in the solitude of her 


room the bird has a supernatural knowledge of what 
she is doing, and he sings variations on the theme 
of her passing emotions. After the hero is dead and 
buried the sagacious creature feels that it would be 
a good thing if he could add an extra sharp touch to 
the heroine’s grief, and so he singsa song that recalls 
the very first time when the hero told the heroine of 
his love, and the cruel creature is not satisfied when 
the poor woman has melted in a torrent of suffocating 
tears, but he haunts the grave with a malicious per- 
sistence, and though twenty years have passed, he 
sings at the heroine whenever she visits the spot, 
even if she has married, has several grown-up chil- 
dren, and has forgotten all about the first hero in her 
love for the fourth or fifth. Then, of course, the 
memory of the past returns to the unhappy woman, 
and she weeps, but is compelled to hide her grief 
when her husband appears. If the nightingale would 
only do something original, if he would only vary his 
performance, his appearance might be excused, if 
not forgiven ; but he goes through the same specialty 
acts in one novel that he goes through in all the 
other novels, and he has so hardened my heart 
against him that I am glad to escape to the con- 
servatory, where he dare not show himself. 
We have boiled the hydrant water, 
We have sterilized the milk; 
We have strained the prowling microbe 
Through the finest kind of silk ; 
We have bought and we have borrowed 
Every patent health device, 
And at last the doctor tells us 
That we’ve got to boil the ice. 
—Buffalo Medical Journal. 


+ + 


Taking Wy HAS NOT some enterprising leader 
Tea in of fashion taken the initiative in intro- 
Morocco. ducing the Moorish tea? Here is the 
opportunity for an innovation, and the 
introduction of some taking features, the Moorish 
fashion being thus described by a recent writer: 
Perhaps the greatest tea drinkers of all are the Moors, 
because to them it is everything. Mohammedans do 
not drink spirits—which is more than can be said of 
the Russians—and, therefore, the Mohammedan sips 
his tea as his one and great consolation. The pomp 
with which it is made is amazing to a foreign mind. 
Every one squats on the floor. The head of the house 
sits down beside the teapot, with great pomp the ser- 
vant, who seems invariably to be called Mohammed 
or Absalom, brings in the boiling urn, and, after the 
master has rinsed the pot, put in the tea, filled the 
pot with water, waited a certain number of minutes 
and skimmed off the frothy substance that has risen 
to the surface, he packs the precious teapot as full as 
ever it will go with freshly grown mint. Nor is this 
all. Hetakes as much sugar as the stranger imagines 
would fill the entire pot, and, handful after handful, 
pokes it into this mint-flavored concoction, lets it 
stand some minutes, and then pours out a little of the 
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weak but highly flavored tea and drinks it himself, to 
assure his guests that it is not poisoned. Then 
solemnly cups are filled for the visitors, and, with the 
greatest pomp and wonderful salaams, they are 
handed around—to the men first, of course, as women, 
even foreign women, count for nothing in Moroccc. 
Three cups of tea are the regulation supply, and it is 
an offense to leave any Moor’s house until one has 
solemnly managed those three cups, enjoyed with 
many bows and gracious salutations, and generally 
accompanied by extraordinary cakes, which the 
Moors love, but which to the foreign taste—well, one 
has only to explain that they are fried in rancid but- 
ter, considered by the Mohammedans a delicacy. 
+ + + 
Mrs. Howso: Did the butcher send the lobsters ? 
Bndget: He did, mum, but I sent thim back. They 
wuzn’t ripe.—-Brooklyn Life. 
¢ +??? ¢ 


WHILE WE MAY not care to imitate 
their peculiarities, here are some of the 
things which are all the style in certain 
foreign lands in the way of footwear: The Portuguese 
shoe has a wooden sole and heel, with a vamp made 
of patent leather, fancifully showing the flesh side of 
the skin. The Persian footgear is a raised shoe, and 
is often a foot high. It is made of light wood, richly 
inlaid, with a strap extending over the instep. The 
Muscovite shoe is hand-woven, on a wooden frame, 
and but little attention is paid to the shape of the 
foot. Leather is sometimes used, but the sandal is 
generally made of silk cordage and woolen cloth, 
The Siamese shoe has the form of an ancient canoe, 
with a gondola bow and an open toe. The sole is 
made of wood and the upper of inlaid wood and 
cloth, and the exterior is elaborately ornamented in 
colors with gold and silver. The sandal worn by the 
Egyptians is composed of a sole made by sticking 
together three thicknesses of leather. This is held 
to .the foot by passing a band across the footstep. 
The sandal is beautifully stitched with threads of 
different colors. 


Foreign 
Footwear. 


++ + + + 
Mr. NEwpop—“ Say, doctor, I wish you would fix up 
something to make my wife sleep nights. The baby has 
just begun cutting its teeth, and—” 
Doctor—“ Oh, it’s the baby you want the opiate for, 
is it?” 
Mr. Newpop—“ No; for my wife. You see, every time 
the baby sprouts another tooth she is so tickled that she 
keeps me awake half the night talking aboutit.”~-Twinkles. 


o 2 


Country 


REFERRING TO A FASHION or tendency 
Life and which is certainly worthy of commenda- 


Living. tion and encouragement, one of the met- 
ropolitan dailies suggests that perhaps 
nothing is more indicative in a small way of our 
growth as a nation in civilization than the increased 


liking among our wealthier young people for country 


living, and the broader and more wholesome interests 
attendant on such an existence. Twenty-five years 
ago even fashionable people rarely, if ever, quitied 
the groove in which they all moved. They were con- 
tent with the town life in a brownstone front in 
winter, the smaller and less cared-for cottage in New- 
port, or some other watering place in summer, or the 
then peculiarly American fashion of herding together 
in the great hotels at various famous resorts of the 
day. The rich young men of that generation found 
their pleasures in dancing and flirting, fast driving, 
European travels and more or less rapid living. The 
comparatively recent development of what seems to 
be an American leisure class has had undoubtedly a 
great deal to do with the changes in the ways of 
living and thinking among the fashionable younger 
set, but one must not underrate also the influence 
of outdoor sports which imported originally from 
England, has in the last decade taken root in the 
healthy Anglo-Saxon proclivities of our race, and 
produced a rapid and vigorous growth, the effects of 
which are apparent in the physical development of 
the younger generation. 


+ ¢ + 


Papa—“ Willie, you wear out too many shoes.” 

Willie—“ That’s because I have to walk so much, If 
you buy me a bicycle you will save money.”—Harper's 
Bazar. 


+ + 


+ + 


THE GROWING PREVALENCE of the 
cigarette habit, with its well-recognized 
injurious effects, is excuse for present- 
ing the following touching picture, 
from the columns of a New York daily newspaper: 
**Give me a cigarette!’ gasped George Merkt with 
his last breath, as he died Sunday, a raving maniac 
in the insane pavilion of Bellevue Hospital. All day 
long doctors and attendants had struggled with the 
emaciated young man, who had suddenly gained the 
strength of a hundred giants. He had raved and 
fought until finally he was completely exhausted, 
and had sunk to his cot so weak as scarcely to be 
able to articulate. 

“ Young Merkt was a cigarette fiend, and his death 
was the result of nicotine-poisoning. About six 
months ago he began to act strangely. Though a 
strong man, he became extremely nervous ; and un- 
less he had a cigarette in his mouth all the time, he 
was apt to lose his temper and abuse his father 
and his wife. He finally reached a stage where six- 
teen packages a day was considered an ordinary 
allowance. 

“When his condition grew steadily worse, his 
father consulted a physician, who advised that he be 
placed in a private ward in Bellevue. He was taken 
to that institution, and was under treatment for about 
two weeks. When he returned home, his friends 
said that he had at last been broken of the habit. 
Strange to say, up to this time his vicious excesses 
had not greatly changed his physical appearance. 


Reaping 
as he had 
Sown. 
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He abstained from smoking for two days after he 
returned to work. Then he was unable to control 
the old appetite, which seemed to have returned to 
him with redoubled vigor. He was again soon 
smoking sixteen packages a day, and is said to have 
kept up that average until he was taken to Bellevue 
Hospital in a state resembling delirium tremens. By 
this time the poison had begun to make itself mani- 
fest in the young man’s physical appearance; his 
cheeks had fallen in, his complexion was sallow, his 
formerly powerful shoulders were bent, his eyes 
seemed to be starting from their sockets, his tongue 
grew the color of chalk, and the skin, too, began to 
peel off of it. The metamorphosis in his mental con- 
dition was fully as marked. From a sensible young 
man he was changed by turns into a snickering, 
smirking idiot, or into a raving demon that the com- 
bined strength of four ordinary men could not handle. 
This continued until death cut short his sufferings.” 


+ + + + 


“I WONDER why the proprietor of that society sheet 
calls his paper ‘ The Keyhole ’?” 

“Wants people to look through it, I suppose.” —Typo- 
graphical Journal. 

+ + + 

Where? Many A SINGER has sung, and many an 

anxious voice has asked, ‘** Where is my 
boy to-night?”’ ‘Says a writer ‘in one of our weekly 
home papers, very pertinently: There should be 
anxious thoughts by parents whose son is absent 
from home evenings and Sundays. Is he wandering 
the streets with vicious companions? Is he in the 
drinking saloon, indulging in the habit of dissipa- 
tion? Is he in the gambling den, engaged in games 
of chance? Is he in an establishment, playing cards 
for checks, each one of which represents a certain 
amount of money? Well may the parent’s heart 
swell with painful emotions, and the eye fill with 
tears of uncertainty, at the thought that he may be on 
the downward road to destruction. 

These feelings are natura! and right. But what 
would the father or mother say, if told that the boy 
had at the same moment uttered the words: Where 
are my parents to-night? Are they seated around the 
card tabie in the brilliantly lighted and elegantly fur- 
nished parlors of Mr. Diamondust, playing at poker, 
freeze-out, high-five or progressive euchre, for valu- 
able prizes which cost money? What a sad and 
humiliating spectacle! The boy, gambling in a little 
back room down town, his father and mother, doing 
the same thing in an up-town mansion! Is the boy 
doing worse than his parents? The very essence of 
gambling is staking some valuable article—money or 
something of money-value, on the game. In both 
cases they are violating the laws of God and man, 
and their conduct is exceedingly reprehensible. If 
the boy is to be condemned, what shall be said of 
the parents? To them is committed the charge of 
rearing him in ways of respectability and usefulness, 
guarding him from temptation to go wrong and do 


wrong. God and community hold them responsible 
for the proper training and wholesome restraint of 
their boy, and setting before him examples of pro- 
priety and right. If they fail in these and instead 
lead him into vice and error by example, as above 
shown, they are greatly to blame if he rushes forward, 
dashes over the precipice, and plunges headlong into 
the abyss of ruin. 
+~ + + + + 


“DID YOU EVER find a will you couldn’t break?” 


“Yes, sir; my wife’s,” bravely admitted the famous 
lawyer. 


Science, THERE IS SOME QUESTION, in this mat- 
or ter of “germ” infection, just where the 
Ridicule. thoughtful, prudent and commendable 
ends, and the ridiculous begins. The 

germ theory, like every other, caa be carried to an 
excess and made a fad. In that case, its victim 
thinks that bacilli lie in wait for him on every object 
he touches. A millionaire in a certain city is made 
miserable by germs that exist mainly in his brain. 
Whenever he wants to go into or out of a room he 
first wraps a piece of clean tissue paper around the 
handle of the door before turning it. If he desires 
to read a book which some other member of his 
family has been using he first covers it with a sheet 
of this paper, and he never receives money from any 
one if he can possibly help it without its having 
previously been washed. Should necessity, however, 
compel him to handle coin which has not passed 
through this process, he receives it with a piece 
of tissue paper between the metal and the hand. 
This man affects a certain restaurant where his 
particular ideas are respected. He wipes every dish 


before using. 
+ + 


EtrHeL—‘‘ And what did George say when he pro- 
posed?” 

Maud—“ He said nothing ; he started to say something, 
gasped, turned deathly pale, and then fainted away. Of 
course I knew what that meant—so when he came to, I 
told him he might ask papa.” 

Ethel—* And then?” 

Maud—‘‘ Then poor George fainted away again.”— 
London Figaro. 

++ + + + 


The Land Now THAT ATTENTION is being drawn 
of the in some measure to Japan, politically 
Mikado. and otherwise, we take a renewed inter- 
est in some of the matters in which this 

occidental land differs from our own. For instance, 
Japan is a land without domestic animals. It is this 
lack which strikes the stranger so forcibly in looking 
upon Japanese landscapes. There are no cows,—the 
Japanese neither drink milk nor eat meat. There 
are but few horses, and these are imported mainly 
for the use of foreigners. The wagons in the city 
streets are pulled and pushed by coolies, and the 
pleasure carriages are drawn by men. There are but 
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few dogs, and these are neither used as watchdogs, 
beasts of burden, nor in hunting, except by foreigners. 
There are no sheep in Japan; the wool is not used 
in clothing, silk and cotton beiag the staples. There 
are no pigs,—pork is an unknown article of diet, and 
lard is not used in cooking. There are no goats, or 
mules, or donkeys. Wild animals there are, however, 
—in particular, bears of enormous size. One of 
these Mr. Finck saw stuffed in a museum, and he 
describes it as being as “big as an ox.” War, of 
course, is acquainting the Japanese with the use of 
animals. The army have cavalry horses and others 
to drag the field guns. The empress, also, in obvi- 
ous imitation of European royalties, is an expert 
horsewoman, and saddle horses are kept for her use. 


+ 


SHE—John, will you get up and lighi the fire? 
He—Maria, don’t keep making incendiary speeches. 


++ + + + 


What is a Wo ruHart Has Suffered from a pierced 
Needle ? finger ever forgot the pain in recalling 
the interesting facts connected with the 
development of a little implement which must be as 
old as human civilization—older in fact than what we 
now know by that name. Needles were first made of 
bone or ivory, and specimens of these articles have 
been found in many parts of the world. Bronze, 
ivory and bone needles have been discovered in the 
tombs of Egypt, and on the monuments are represen- 
tations of ladies engaged in sewing, and, it is possible 
ilso, in chatting at the same time. It is known that 
the Chinese, Hindoos and Hebrews used needles 
from a great antiquity. Steel needles were known to 
the Romans, but none has been discovered, the metal 
not being able to resist the corroding influence of the 
itmosphere. The making of fine needles was intro- 
duced into Spain by the Moors, and from that coun- 
try was brought to England in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The foreigners who made the needles, 
however, refused to teach their trade to the natives, 
and not until 1650 did the manufacture obtain a foot- 
ing on English soil. The needle-making machines of 
the present have been brought to such a state of per- 
fection that the work of managing a machine is largely 
intrusted to boys and girls, and the machines turn 
out thousands of needles per hour. 
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LIGHT TRAVELS at the rate of 11,160,0co miles a minute, 
it man hasn’t learned yet hew to ride on it. 


Chivalry Is THE SPIRIT of chivalry becoming ex- 
andthe tinct? This question is sometimes asked 
Lady. with an accent of lamentation which pre- 


supposes an affirmative answer. Reply- 
ing to an editorial of this tone in one of the New 
York dailies, a correspondent pleads guilty to the 
fact, so far as he is personally concerned, and adds 
this explanation: “I formerly always left my place 


to some woman; but for several years I stopped it 
altogether, except to some poor, or frail, or sickly, or 
old woman, to whom I always yield willingly my seat 
inacar. Here I am certain to meet a thankful eye, 
a recognizing smile, and I know I did some good. 
But to the average ‘lady’ who thinks it to be her 
right, who does not even thank you, not even so much 
as look at you, thinks herself by far too high above 
you to sully herself with a kind word or nod—not 
1,000 horse power would bring me round again to 
leave my seat for her. If chivalry in men has gone, 
the mass of women have to blame themselves, and 
all the more so because they seem to take pride in 
the ‘new woman,’ a creature stripped largely of the 
bloom and fragrance of true, elevating, ennobling 
womanhood.” ‘The days of ancient chivalry are now 
some distance removed ; and one should not speak 
with too much confidence regarding the social cus- 
toms and usages of those remote times; yet we have 
settled conviction that the medieval prototype of 
modern courtesy was a plant of mutual growth, and 
that the daring knight who faced dangers and made 
sacrifices, did so partially, at least, in the hope of a 
smile, a thank, a word of cheer by way of recogni- 
tion. Naturally and inevitably, the woman who 
brings herself more nearly to the level of the other 
sex, in any manner, must expect a commensurate 
waning of the deference which was once her sex- 
right. Whether it is better thus is another and re- 
mote question. 
+ + + 


“NOT AS I WILL.” 

“Not as I will;” the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 
“ Not as I will;” the darkness feels 
More safe than light when his thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
“ Not as I will,” because the one 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all his love fulfill, 

“ Not as we will.” 


Love THE LOVE CHARMS of Sicily are many 
Charms. andcurious. One, very popular and con- 
sidered very powerful, is to put into an 
eggshell a few drops of the blood of the longing lover. 
The shell is exposed to the sun for three days and 
to the dew for three nights. It is then placed on hot 
ashes until calcined, when the whole is reduced to a 
fine powder and administered secretly in a cup of 
coffee or a glass of wine to the object of affection. 
Another charm is for the witch to undress at mid- 
night and tie her clothes up in a bundle which she 
places on her head. Then, kneeling in the center of 
her room, she pronounces an incantation, at the end 
of which she shakes her head. If the bundle falls in 
front of her, it is a good sign; should it fall behind 
her the charm will not avail. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’—7ennysen. 


THE WEEK SHE DIED. 


She came and leaned against my tired knees, 
And questioned me of this and then of that ; 
Asked if the dark was made to hide the light, 
And if the little stars were round or flat. 
I felt I had so many troubling cares 
And worried thoughts, ihat I could not abide 
Her restless motions and her tireless tongue ; 
Ah me, that was the very week she died. 
It seems to-night, as silently I sit, 
Nothing would rest me like her leaning form ; 
And if she gayly sprang and clasped my neck 
I should not think her arms too close and warm. 
I might have answered her more patiently, 
And borne her noisy glee. Oh, I have cried, 
Thinking of all the things I might have done 
That would have made her g!ad the week she died. 
The snow is cold above her little grave— 
Above the little feet and dear young head; 
The springtime sun will shine, and warm, and bless— 
Alas, alas, it cannot reach my dead. 
The birds will come and sing their happy notes, 
And grass again will green the val'eys wide, 
But ne’er can grass and flowers and songs to me 
Seem what they did before that week she died. 
—C. A. M. Webb. 
+e + 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


Parents often err in the mode of inculcating 
economy, while striving to enforce its practice ren- 
der the whole subject and every idea connected with 
it distasteful by over-much teaching. 

However that may be, for some reason the young 
appear to look upon it as something to be shunned, 
feeling that they would “loose caste” if they even 
spoke of it, and to attempt to practice it would shut 
them out from certain acquaintances as something 
quite inferior. So, if compelled to economize they 
do it secretly, while they think of it as an evil to be 
deplored. All their little devices to “keep up ap- 
pearances’”’ and bring their surroundings into har- 
mony with their more wealthy neighbors they shrink 
from having known, as from real disgrace or guilt ; 
whereas, the ingenuity displayed is something often 
worthy of much praise, if used openly, without re- 
gard to foolish criticisms. 


Those who have the gift to practice a judicious 
economy, to save carefully, because it is right, and 
not from a niggardly, miserly desire to hoard—in 
household affairs, in dress or in anything that comes 
under their care —are endowed with a talent of which 
they may well be proud, and which is recognized by 
all sensible people as most desirable, even by those 
who are placed in circumstances where the closest 
watchfulness and care may not be a necessity. 

But it is not merely as a matter of necessity that 
we wish to direct the attention of all good house- 
keepers to the duty of thrift and carefulness in the 
management of their affairs. We do not think the 
poor or those merely in moderate circumstances 
should be allowed to monopolize all the pleasure 
which, if rightly viewed, can be secured by a frugal! 
use and proper economy of the good things of this 
world that may be placed at your disposal. The 
rich have an equal right with the poor to share in 
this pleasure. 

A proper education, presenting this subject in the 
true light, will show exclusively that the more abun- 
dant the riches the greater will be the satisfaction 
derived from proper discretion and judgment in the 
use and distribution of them. The good one can do, 
the large amount of personal happiness to be secured 
by the good done, would be sufficient motives, even 
if there were no higher, for strict watchfulness against 
waste, even in the smallest item. If one has the 
means and recognizes the greater convenience of 
making purchases in large quantities, there is no 
degradation in doing it, because it is also the bet- 
ter economy. 

But the injury done to subordinates by extrava- 
gance is one of the worst features of this evil. Our 
servants are quick imitators, and if the mistress is 
easy and careless in her expenditures, the maid soon 
learns to follow her example, and so will waste the 
material put into her hands. It does not take long 
to teach one of the improvident class, from which 
our servants usually come, a lesson which not on!y 
leads her to be careless of the property of others, 
even when she has no thought or intention of being 
dishonest, but wholly unfits her for saving her own 
earnings or managing a home of her own. Hence 
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we will see all around us those who have lived in 
wealthy families marrying, with no knowledge of 
providing for a family or of using the little they have 
with economy. So they sink down, year after year, 
into deeper poverty and wretchedness, ending, per- 
haps, in the poorhouse ; when, if the lessons learned 
in their employer’s house had been those of true 
economy, they might now be living in neat and com- 
fortable homes.—Boston Herald. 


+ + + 
80 WE GROW OLD 


A broken toy; a task that held away 
A yearning child heart from an hour of play; 
A Christmas that no Christmas idols brought; 
A tangled lesson, full of tangled thought ; 
A homesick boy; a senior gowned and wise ; 
A glimpse of life ; when, lo! the curtains rise 
Fold over fold, 
And hangs the picture, like a boundless sea— 
The world, all action and reality— 
So we grow old. 


A wedding, and a tender wife’s caress ; 

A prattling babe, the parents’ life to bless; 

A home of joys and cares in equal part ; 

A dreary watching with a heavy heart, 

And death’s dread angel knocking at the gate, 

And hope and courage bidding sorrow wait, 
Or loose her hold; 

A new-made grave, and then a brave return 

To where the fires of life triumphant burn— 
So we grow old. 


A fortune and a generous meed of fame, 

Or direful ruin and a tarnished name; 

A slipping off of week and month and year, 

Faster and faster, as the close draws near; 

A grief to-day, and with to-morrow’s light 

A pleasure that transforms the sullen night 
From lead to gold; 

A chilling winter of unchanging storm ; 

A spring replete with dawns and sunsets warm— 
So we grow old. 


Old to ourselves, but children yet to be 
In the strange cities of eternity. 
+~ ++ + + 
WOMEN’S LUNCHEONS. 


If aman cannot take time to sit down to his regular 
luncheon, which usually consists of a full course din- 
ner, from the oysters to the black coffee, he will get 
something in a hurry, which, while it may not be 
as warm or plentiful as he might wish, will at least be 
free from pie crust and whipped cream; but lovely 
woman is never so wildly and beautifully inconsistent 
as when she orders her luncheon, and when two or 
three order together they seem to vie with one 
another as to which shall be the most weird and ex- 
travagant in scope. 

Nowhere is this most noticeable than at the various 
“lunch rooms” that are attached to big dry goods 
shops. Not only for herself, but for her children, the 
shopping woman orders an array of queer dishes that 
must make the microbe of dyspepsia laugh in his 
sleeve. In one of these places I looked about me the 


other day and heard women order several marvelous 
combinations. One order called for oysters (stewed), 
pork and beans, meringue pie, chocolate, cake and 
ice cream. Another order called for fried oysters 
and lobster patty, another for Welsh rarebit and jelly 
cake, and another for ice cream and iced tea. 

Lobster in all its forms is a favorite dish with 
women lunchers, although it is without doubt the 
most difficult food to obtain fresh in the entire list, 
and is generally of the canned variety in the cheaper 
eating places. Pork and beans is another dainty in 
special favor, and pie, cake and ice cream are the 
popular desserts. 

One reason for the popularity of the dry goods store 
restaurants is that many offer bargains dear to a 
woman’s heart. For instance, oyster stews .may be 
had for twenty-four and even twenty-three cents at 
some of the lunch rooms. Coffee and rolls can be 
purchased for nine cents. Ice cream is marked down 
to eight cents—sometimes there is a special day 
when it can be enjoyed for six cents, and only one 
plate is sold to each customer on these bargain days. 

No one orders steak or soup or green salads at 
these places; sandwiches are not in demand, and 
coffee and chocolate are called for oftener than tea. 

Women’s queer luncheons can only be explained. 
on the basis of the general inconsistency of the sex. 
They evidently know what is correct, but delight in 
having something extraordinary. A woman who will 
serve a perfectly arranged luncheon at home is just 
the one who, when seated in a restaurant with a 
menu card before her, will astonish you with the 
weirdness of the combination of things she will ask 
for.—Philadelphia Press. 


+ + + 
HEALTH OF BODY AND SOUL. 


A life that accords with the moral law, which every- 
body, even the humblest and least intelligent man, 
understands, will result in health for body and soul 
alike. Obedience to that law is religion. It is mere 
folly to talk about mystery in spiritual concerns, for 
what we want to use, above all things else, is our 
common sense. I never yet met a man who did not 
know what honesty and uprightness and honor and 
charity requireth of him, and if he does these things, 
and does them even when they call for a sacrifice of 
personal pleasure and profit, he lives and moves and 
has his being in the law of God, and therefore in God 
Himself. That man is fitted tc cope with all the 
difficulties of this life, and as for the future he has 
absolutely nothing to fear. You may talk as you will 
about the necessity for faith in this, that and the 
other thing, but there is no necessity for faith in any- 
thing except in the grand, awful, glorious fact that if 
you determine to bea whole man, a thorough-going, 
manly man, the whole current of universal law is in 
your favor. And He also is in your favor who made 
the law in such fashion that it is bound to give you 
assistance and bound to bring you out right in the 
end—Rev. George H. Hepworth. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, “‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.” 


GIVE ME THY HAND. 


Give me thy hand, if thou wouldst know the way, 
Long, steep and lone, 
That leads through darkness unto endless day ; 
Walk not alone. 
And with thy hand thy faith, and fear no more, 
For I have walked the thorny path before. 
Abide in me. There is no grief nor pain 
I have not known. 
But I would bear and suffer all again 
To keep my own. 
These know my voice, and follow where I Jead; 
To failing strength I give the aid they need. 
Give me thy hand, and I will lead thee on; 
Oh, look not back, 
Nor faint! Thy sins of all the years are gone, 
Oh, look not back! 
Those whom the Father gavest me are mine; 
Abide in me as branch doth in the vine 
—George E. Plumbe. 
+ + + + 


NEW HEAVENS AND A NEW EARTH. 


Man cannot live a full life except in the midst of 
infinite surroundings. No mere animal existence suf- 
fices for him. He would pine and die without the 
boundless blue above, and unrestricted space around, 
for these are indispensable to the growth of the irre- 
pressible desire and capacity within him. If he 
dwells for a season on the low-lying flats of existence, 
and herds for a time with meaner things, he cannot 
linger there, but must needs steal away at intervals 
to renew his energies on mountain heights, and clarify 
his sight with a deep glance into vaster horizons. 
The mind may be yoked like a galley-slave to the re- 
straints of business or society, and fret itself for a 
while amid drudgery and care; but sooner or later it 
seeks its own hereditary skies, and rebounding to its 
native majesty asserts its hatred of all captivity. 

And so, looking for a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, is man’s normal atti- 
tude. He is, and cannot help being, the pilgrim of 
the Invisible. Think of him, as many a science and 
philosophy too often conceives of him, as simply a 
creature of sense and physical properties and needs, 

and then he is in structure and capacity little better 
than the beasts that perish. But recognize that he is 


mind and spirit as well as flesh and blood, and then 
no physical or experimental rule will yield a just esti- 
mate of him. His life embraces the ideal as well as 
the practical. The two are vital in his experience, 
and depend upon each other for mutual support. He 
gathers inspiration and grasps the unattainable from 
the one, and finds the need of them in the other. 
Like the plants he lives on air and earth. This feeds 
his imagination and all his spiritual instincts and 
affections, and that creates energy and moral fibre, 
and constantly stimulates the appetite for higher 
* * * 

The actual world of sense and appetite is unpro 
gressive It never seems more than the auxiliary to 
something diviner than itself. Denuded of the grace 
and beauty of which it continually draws from the 
ideal and spiritual, it would doubtless run its mechan- 
ical round, but its movement would be circular rather 
than progressive. That which speeds humanity to 
its goal is not of the earth earthy, but cometh from 
above. It is a divine inspiration, a fresh current of 
invisible energy that propels things forward and up- 
ward, and not a mere human contrivance or a hazard 
of material circumstance. It is something that God 
continually drops into the tide of human affairs, and 
not a spasmodic draft upon human resources which 
are not vast enough to bear the strain that is put upon 
them. The ordinary life left to itself can mark time 
admirably, but it waits for a stream of divine energy 
flowing through the religious imagination before it 
takesasingle step forward. * * * It was because 
Shakespeare had more imagination than any of his 
contemporaries that he was able to write tragedies 
full of his own creations, and which have excited the 

wonder of succeeding ages. And every religious en- 
thusiast and reformer from St. Paul to John Wesley 
has been fired with a devout imagination. They were 
each and all filled with some vision of a new Heaven 
and a new earth, and were happy only so far as they 
were permitted to pursue it unmolested. And if 
there is one lesson more than another which history 
has to teach, it is this, that without the vision there 
is no progress, and without fidelity to unrealized 
ideals there can be no solid advancement in any de- 
partment of life. The secret of all retrograde expe 
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riences, whether in individuals or in nations, is to be 
found in their blindness to expanding views of life 
and duty, their complete loss of the poetic and spirit- 
ual elements in man, which hitherto have lighted and 
fed the torch of human civilization. 

Rev. John Cuckson, in “ Faith and Fellowship.” 

IN EACH HEART SOME GRIEF. 


O’er the meadows dank and sere, 

I was roaming there and here ; 
Gazing on the mournful scene 

Once so beautiful and green. 

I bethought me of the ruin 
Wreaked upon this sphere so soon; 
And the fields, beheld so drear, 
Seemed to whisper in my ear. 


This is what I heard them say: 

“ Joy is but a fleeting ray.” 

And I wondered and I mused, 
O’er the message re-perused. 

But I ventured to reply, 

Why must you be doomed to die? 
And the answer came to me, 

“ Death is but our destiny!” 
Wending farther on I heard 
In a plaintive note, a bird; 

And I asked with mournful voice, 
Why so sad, why not rejoice? 
And its note gave back this sound: 

“In each heart some grief is found!” 
Then it quickly, with a lay, 

Poised its wings and flew away; 
And the tree from which it flew 
Seemed to echo, “ It is true.” 
By a languid stream i stood, 
Gazing at the cheerless mood; 

I beseeched it to relate, 

And explain its present state. 
And it murmured sad and low, 

“ There is no pathway free from woe!” 
Then I turned away and thought, 
Is it true what they have taught : 
And are all things of the earth 
Of a melancholy birth ? 


—George Sands Johnson. 
++ + + + 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER. 

The business of living,—how infinitely compiex it 
is, how endlessly laborious, yet how simple and how 
sure! Its central principle, we may say, is the right 
fitting of one’s self to his surroundings. Modern 
science has learned that for every creature the con- 
dition of success is adaptation to its environment. We 
may use that way of speaking to express the prime 
necessity of man. His environment is a vast com- 
plexity of material, social, and spiritual realities. 

There is for him a true way of adapting himself to 
these surrounding facts. He has somehow found it 
out in the long existence of the race; he has seen it 
more and more clearly. This true way is expressed 
by what we call right principles of conduct. It is 
such traits as we name courage, truth, justice, purity, 
love, aspiration, reverence. It includes the study of 
natural laws and conformity to them. It includes 
the search of knowledge, both for its use and for its 


own joy. It includes the delighted gaze upon beauty 
of every kind. 

Whoever follows this ideal—and just as far as he 
follows it intelligently and earnestly—finds certain 
results. Whenever he acts, he finds set before him a 
right way to follow rather than a wrong. So from 
every situation he may draw strength. So he may 
continually find peace,—often peace won through 
struggle, but the deeper for the struggle. The love 
of beauty finds beauty everywhere. The love of 
living creatures finds objects everywhere, and love 
given brings love in response. This higher life gives 
joy,—not constant, alternating with sorrow; but the 
joy is incomparably sweeter and purer and higher 
than any other course of life yields, and the sorrow 
has such nobility that we dare not wish it absent 
from the mingled cup we drain. And always through 
joy or sorrow may come moral growth—development 
of character.—George S. Merriam, in “The Chief 
End of Man.” 

+ + 
“COME UNTO ME.” 
Oft when the tide of life runs low, 
And brain and soul are sick with doubt, 
And life seems full of grief and woe, 
And mocking devils jeer and flout, 
I turn unto my Lord in prayer, 
I know his strength than mine is best, 
And lo! a sweet voice thrills the air— 
“Come unto me, ye weary laden, 
And I will give you rest.” 
Sometimes the night is very dark, 
The way is rough and wounds my feet, 
And life lies stretched out wan and stark, 
The winds blow fierce and falls the sleet. 
I fear, and fearing, fain would fall 
Beneath the shadow’s dire distress, 
But that I hear my Saviour call— 
“Come unto me, ye weary laden, 
And I will give you rest.” 
And often when the waters roll 
And surge and foam around me here, 
And threaten to engulf my soul, 
Roaring and rolling swift and near, 
My strongest efforts seem in vain. 
How can I ’scape so hard oppressed ? 
And then I hear that voice again— 
“Co:.e unto me, ye weary laden, 
And I will give you rest.” 
Some days my burden bears me down, 
I cannot see the far-off skies, 
The grim, gray cross obscures the crown, 
And in my heart hope faints and dies, 
But leaps to life when, sweet and low, 
With love and mercy full expressed, 
These words across the silence go— 
““Come unto me, ye weary laden, 
And I will give you rest.” 
Yea, Lord, I come to thee in all 
The evils that afflict my day, 
And at thy feet repentant fall 
For doubts that daunt and fears that slay, 
Give unto me, oh, give me more, 
The strength to bear, the longing best, 
Extend thy shield my face before, 
For I indeed am weary laden 
And come to thee for rest. 
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A SHAKER FUNERAL AT MOUNT LEBANON, N. Y. 
SISTER ANNA DODGSON 

When the services were over,—after the last quaint, 
chant-like hymn had been sung, the congregation 
went, soft-footed and voiceless, to the pegs around 
the walls of the meeting house and took their sun 
bonnets or broad-brimmed hats, as the taker might 
be woman or man, and quietly slipped out down the 
white steps to the green dooryard. 

This was at the Church Family of Shakers, at Mt. 
Lebanon, attending the funeral of Sister Anna 
Dodgson, 79. “She lived a life of spotless, conse- 
crated service and is a saint in Heaven, now,” had 
been said. 

Before the funeral she “lay in state” in the porch 
of the church—that is to say she had a coffin, imita- 
tion rosewood, as natural as could be, with shining 
silver handles and plate. This was an almost un- 
heard of thing, as Shaker funerals go, but the family 
undertaker had died some time since, and a substi- 
tute had to be called in from the “ World.” The 
dead director had left a stock of coffins on hand, 
unpainted pine, and Sister Anna had lined one of 
them with exquisite neatness for herself, but she was 
not to occupy it. The sisters found the lining yel- 
lowed, for it had been long done, and they took it 
out and put in new, immaculate, like the tenant for 
whom they prepared it. And then the coffin was too 
small, and so they had to haste away to Pittsfield 
with the rosewood result. 

She lay in state in the porch; on the coffin a mat 
of white peonies, with “ At Rest” in everlasting ; on 
the calm breast a richer cluster of roses, with white 
ribbon tie. Her face like wax; a linen shroud of 
snowy whiteness marvelously pleated and smoothed 
upon a bosom that had never harbored for an instant 
an unkind thought or palpitated to an anger or a 
passion except, perhaps, to the fervor of her religious 
enthusiasm; and tiese flowers, too, were a de- 
parture. Once before a coffin had been seen in the 
church porch, covered with flowers, apple blossoms, 
but these were the only exceptions to a long cata- 
logue of funerals devoid of these tender little ex- 
pressions of love and remembrance. With rich 
flowers, silver plate and rosewood coffin certainly it 
was a “lying in state ;’ and while it was impossible 
to imagine a wave of pride in such « soul as this, 


could imagination reach such a height we might 
believe Anna was at least very much pleased with 
the unusual attentions and honors. 

After the service was over the women slipped out 
by their door, and the men shuffled out by their's. 
Then the undertaker’s wagon went up to the porch 
and the lid of the coffin being screwed down it was 
borne out by the elders, for it is the elders who have 
to do with the dead. Trudging beside the wagon, 
the sun blazing down upon it, marched the bearers 
or elders, and following came the men of the severa! 
Families. Behind these were the women. More 
than an hundred slowly, solemnly walked behind the 
funeral vehicle. The route was up a tremendous); 
steep slope, a grassy road under trees, and difficult. 
It was not a long journey, however, to a circular 
clearing, and this was the cemetery. It was the one 
shock and surprise of the day. A more neglected 
spot you could not find in a forgotten pasture. A 
hard, weedy grass is knee deep. Scattered about 
are formless mounds, where never a flower is placed, 
where seemingly no footstep goes except with the 
procession, and yet under these mounds sleep the 
saints and heroes of the Shaker faith. One there 
was whose voice and pen made the faith famous al| 
over this and other lands. He met all the world’s 
reformers of his day and was accounted great among 
the greatest of the “blue-eyed philosophers” who 
were impatient to bring on the millennium and hasten 
quick and full answer to the prayer of humanity's 
hunger, “ Thy kingdom come.” The least obtrusi: 
of all the mounds is his, an accidental roughness cr 
hillock is all; only knowing you were in a graveyard 
you might suspect a grave. And then, there is a 
narrow board at one end of the hillock, unpainted, 
blackened by storm, checked and warped by the 
twisting of frost and heat, and on the board two let 
ters that will be effaced soon, “F. E.” They stand 
for Frederick Evans. His great work, his devotion, 
his divine enthusiasm and unflinching faith, have the 
monumental reward of a hemlock stake! 

The grave was deep. In no sense was it a bed. 
No green thing lined it. The waiting earth lay ina 
heap at the brink of this terrible yawn, uncovered, 
cruel, uneasy seemingly to smother and crush the 
sweet face and gentle old form. The rosewood 
coffin was let down and a thin board was laid over 
it. Upon this one of the brethren tumbled a lot of 
half-dried grass, using a vile pitchfork from the 
stable. A couple of hymns were sung. One was 
as follows : 

“ O come, come away, where the fig tree forever is bearing. 

Where the flocks and the herds, are so rleasant and gay, 

And the desert its sweet smile is wearing. 

And the wilderness restored to its glory, 
The tongue of the desert sweetly sing 

Oh grave, oh grave, where is thy victory, 
Oh Death where is thy sting.” 


Finally, “In the name of the deceased,” said one 
of the brethren, “I desire to thank you for your kind 
attendance—and I suppose the next thing is to get to 
work ”—filling the grave! The procession re-formed 
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and marched down the slope, the people singing as 
they went, and so out from the trees to the sunny 
road and to their homes. 

It should not be understood that in these burials 
there is purposed disrespect, barbarity, heartlessness, 
wanton unkindness. For years the teachings of the 
Shakers have been in the direction of disregard of 
the body after death, though they keep it pure as the 
temple of the Lord while living. When the spirit is 
gone what remains is of very little moment. It is of 
the earth, earthy, and earth only. Elder Evans was 
. foremost advocate of this view of the body being 
of account only as a dwelling place, and he originated 
the plan of putting an apple tree at each grave that 
the decaying body might, through fertilizing the 
fruit, become useful as it returned to its original 
dust. This sort of horticulture has been abandoned. 
The trees are cut out of the burial lot and it is an 
open circular terrace surrounded with wood. It 
could easily be made very beautiful, and with little 
care the mounds could be maintained in shape, each 
with its name and mark, and so in the graciousness 
of charming surroundings the burial, the resting 
place, would be an influence for peace and good will 
just as the simple, unostentatious life here lived is 
intended to promote virtue and subdue passion 
and pride. 

The funeral services were chiefly in charge of ihe 
Sisters. There were several eulogies and poems, one 
of the latter being by Sister DeVere, who has, like 
her sister, “‘ Madeline Bridges,” a gifted pen. Sister 
Calver, whose brothers are so famous in Washing- 
ton business and professional life, was one of the 
eulogists, and among those who spoke effectively 
were Brothers Holden, Jones, Graves, Elder Timothy 
and others. Sister Anna had given much of her life 
to teaching; hundreds of girls had passed through 
her hands. Later she had been house business 
manager. It was said of her she was the dear friend, 
the spiritual mother of the children that came under 
her influence; that she loved them and won their 
love. She was true to every duty, faithful to every 
trust, industrious, reliable, enterprising and strong in 
her faith, She thought no evil; she was kind of 
heart and full of charity. She wished all people well 
and so far as it was in her power she strove to make 
it well with all people. From two o’clock until nearly 
five her praises were spoken. There was no prayer 
said at any time but appropriate hymns were sung 
Without instrumental accompaniment, but with a 
time, harmony, sweetness, melody and effect we have 
heard nowhere else equaled.—Pittsfield Sun. 


“ Governor,’’ said the young profligate, “do you think 
| would be warranted in getting married on a salary of 
fifteen dollars a week ?’’ 

“What do you mean by that?”’ growled the old man. 
“ You never earned a dollar in your life.” 

“I know,” drawled the young man, “but I know 


a girl who has a good job as typewriter.”—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


PICKED Up IN THE FAMILY LivING ROOM, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE DAY HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Waxed Paper to Preserve Bread. 

So much has been written within the past few 
years regarding the communication of diseases 
through bacilli microbes found in dust, etc. that 
practical methods are being introduced to counteract 
their extension or growth. One of the latest ideas is 
the protection of such an important article of food 
as bread. In our cities a large proportion of the 
bread consumed is supplied by bakeries. Bread 
from such places must, of necessity, be handled sev- 
eral times by different employes, and it sometimes 
happens that bacilli germs become attached to the 
bread during the handling, either from contamination 
from the hands or perhaps from the clothes of the 
person making the delivery. So to protect the bread 
from such possibilities, the custom is being intro- 
duced in many places among bakeries of wrapping 
each loaf, as soon as it is baked, in a sheet of waxed 
paper, sealing the knot of the string holding the 
paper surrounding the loaf. The bread is not only 
in this way well guarded from bacilli germs, but is 
also kept moist and fresh, as the waxed paper pre- 
vents evaporation of moisture, while the consumer 
is certain to receive an article that can be depended 
upon as healthful and good, without regard to the 
number of handlings it has undergone. The idea of 
wrapping bread, cake, confectionery, tobacco, soap, 
meat, etc., in waxed paper to preserve their freshness 
is quite old, but the use of the paper as a guard 
against the communication of disease germs is com- 
paratively new; yet it is so practical that it is surpris- 
ing it has never been thought of or advocated before. 
—Scientific American. 


As to Summer Diet. 

The principal fact to bear in mind during the sum- 
mer is that a light diet is in almost every case indis- 
pensable. Fruit at every meal, and cereals for those 
who can digest them. Take cucumbers, as an ex- 
ample. Some people thrive on them; to others the 
very smell of them brings on acute colic, but to those 
who can eat them they are very healthful. Clams in 
any style, and especially clam bouillon as a drink 
during the day, is to be recommended to the majority 
of people. It is rarely that you meet a person who 
cannot digest clams and with whom they do not 
agree. In the most stubborn cases of cholera mor- 
bus they will be efficacious where perhaps every 
other remedy has failed. 

Lemonade and soda water are excellent in many 
cases, but the former often produces serious stomach 
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trouble, and in that case must be left religiously 
alone, but if harmless it is refreshing, and strongly 
recommended by physicians. 

Hot tea or coffee only overheats the blood, pro- 
ducing a profuse perspiration, which is very apt to be 
followed by a chill if the person should happen to 
get ina draught. And how are we to avoid draughts 
when the weather is so stifling that every window, 
door and crevice must be left ajar for ventilation and 
coolness? Cold milk is much more nutritious for 
those who can drink it. 

Ice water is very dangerous in summer. The fol- 
lowing plan I consider the only safe one to be used 
during the summer months: Procure bottles which 
will hold about a quart, and fill them with water 
which has been running for some time. Water which 
has run through a filter attached to the faucet is 
preferable. Then cork them tightly and place them 
directly on the ice before you need to use them, turn 
them two or three times, so that they will become 
uniformly cold, and you will find that one can drink 
more of this water with less after discomforts than 
the water which has been cooled by being directly 
iced.—A Physician in the New York Herald. 


The Uses of Fruit. 
1. To furnish the variety of the diet. 
2. To relieve thirst and introduce water into the 
system. 
3. To furnish nutriment. 
4. To supply organic salts essential to proper 
nutriment. 
5. Tostimulate the kidneys, increase the flow of 
urine, and lower its acidity. 
6. To act as laxatives. 
7. To. stimulate and 
digestion. 

8. To act as antiscorbutics. 

Concerning the mode of preparation, ripe fruits as 
a rule do not need to be cooked, and are much more 
palatable and equally nutritious in the uncooked 
state. The proper time to eat fruit is either at the 
beginning of the meal or between meals, when they 
aid digestion and exert the greater laxative effect. 
Taken at the completion of a meal, they dilute the 
gastric juice and tend to embarrass digestion.— Prof. 
A. R. Elliott, in Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 


improve appetite and 


Two Geese at One Table. 

A medicine is something which is taken into the 
body to produce a certain specific and unusual effect, 
the object being to counteract some injurious tend- 
ency or abnormal condition. If taken when not 
needed, its effect is likely to be directly injurious. In 
order to maintain strength and vigor, and repair 
waste, the normally healthy body craves what is 
wholesome, not what is medicinal. When a thing 
has real medicinal value, it is almost certain to be 
unwholesome as a general article of diet. There is 
an old tradition, even now quite generally believed, 
although gradually fading away, that anything that 


affords us simple physical pleasure is dangerous, if not 
absolutely sinful. So when one eats freely of fruits he 
does not feel justified in simply saying he does so be- 
cause he finds them agreeable; he likes and craves 
them, but is constrained to look wise and solemnly 
observe that “fruits are very healthy.” Some go so 
far as the German prince, and have for each bodily 
ailment a different variety of fruit. The prince said: 
“Whenever I meet with any misfortune or affliction, 
and am disposed to give way to my grief, I order a 
young goose nicely rcasted, and eat as much thereof 
as I can; I always find that I rise from the table far 
less unhappy.”—Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 


A Desirable Portiere. 


A portiere that has bright colors or something else 
striking about it is most effective in a hallway, or 
where little or no sunlight comes. An inexpensive 
but desirable portiere may be made of burlap. Make 
a twelve-inch trimming or border a little distance 
from the top of the hanging and the second border 
half a yard from the bottom. Make this border by 
pulling out half a dozen of the strands across the 
material, leaving a space and pulling out half a dozen 
more. Repeat this until the width of border desired 
is obtained. With differently colored wools button- 
hole each edge of the threads with irregular stitches, 
fasten the threads together in little clusters with a 
couple of stitches with the wool, ietting it run from 
one cluster to the next. Bright beads and sequins 
strung upon the wool and fastened in, hit or miss, 
add much to the appearance of the hanging, giving it 
quite an Oriental look. 


Complexion. 


Complexion is all a matter of digestion. Where 
there is good digestion a beautiful complexion is 
bound tofollow. <A well-regulated stomach invariably 
proclaims itself in a good-looking face, and to main- 
tain this well-regulated condition attention to a fruit 
diet is recommended. Plums, blackberries, white 
and red grapes, oranges and peaches are among the 
table fruits, and it is difficult to say which is the best 
for a pretty complexion. If the skin is kept fresh 
and the diet is laxative the face will be good to loox 
upon. People eat too much breadstuffs. A mud- 
colored skin is usually an indication of bad blood. A 
good thing for a sallow skin is a trip to the nearest 
mountains—walk up, rest, and climb down again.— 
London Family Doctor. 


For a Sty in the Eye. 


When you feel that pricking pain and see the fatal 
little spot of red on the eyelid which surely foretells the 
coming of a sty, put into a small bag a teaspoonful of 
black tea, on which pour enough boiling water to 
moisten; as soon as cool enough put it on the eye, 
and let it remain until morning. The sty will, in all 
probability, be gone; if not, one more application 
will be certain to remove it. 
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From EVERYBODY’s TABLE, SWEPT UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Water Drinking. 


To keep in health a person should drink from two 
to four quarts of watereach day. Thesystem requires 
to be cleansed and its organs flooded with water. 
Besides its cleansing efficacy water absorbs effete 
matter and carries it through the system. The purer 
the water the greater the power of absorption. Some 
diseases of the kidneys have been known to yield to 
generous drinking of pure spring water. Beer, tonics, 
or alcoholic drinks can not take the place of pure 
water. In many cases kidney and liver troubles have 
been traced to the use of beer or alcoholic drinks. 
It has been ascertained by the medical experts that 
rheumatism, local heart trouble, indigestion, painful 
swellings, eruptions, liver and kidney disorders are 
caused mainly by general or local impeded circula. 
tion. The best tonic and blood purifier is Nature’s own 
medium—pure spring water.—Hygienic Magazine. 


Smelts as Candles. 


People who came to Oregon at an early period 
knew the Columbia river smelt by the name of 
“‘candle fish,” and were told that when these fish 
were dried they would burn like a candle. There are 
probably few who have tried this, and those who have 
not will be astonished to find that the statement is 
practically true. Several persons saw it tried Mon- 
day in a market where there were a lot of dried smelt. 
A match was touched to the tail of one and it blazed 
up, making more light than the tallow dip of our 
grandfathers’ age. It had to be inverted once in a 
while to keep the flame from going out, but if a wick 
had been run through the fish this would not have 
been necessary, and this is only a fair requirement, 
for the best wax or sperm candle ever made would 
not burn properly without a wick. If nature had in- 
tended the smelt to be used for candles they should 
doubtless have been furnished with a wick in the 
place of a backbone. However, any one who wishes 
to try the experiment can easily thread a wick through 
the smelt with a bodkin ora needle. They will find 
ihe smell slightly appetizing and the light bright and 
clear.—Portland Oregonian. 


Chocolate Cookies. 


Cream half a cupful of butter (use for this purpose 
a perforated wooden spoon), add gradually one cup- 
ful of sugar and then one egg well-beaten. Melt two 
ounces (two squares) of chocolate, by setting the cup 


containing the chocolate into a saucepan of hot water 
on the back of the range; cool slightly and add to 
the first mixture. Sift together two and one-half cup- 
fuls of flour, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt and two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and add this to the 
other ingredients alternately with one-fourth of a cup- 
ful of milk. Flavor with half a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Put a portion of the dough on an inverted dripping 
pan, slightly buttered, and roll it evenly upon the 
pan, using an ordinary rolling pin dredged with 
bread flour; then roll with a corrugated roller, first 
one way, then the other, so as to mark the surface 
in tiny squares (a lemon grater may be used instead 
of this latter rolling pin). Score the dough in squares, 
or in long, narrow strips with a sharp knife. Bake 
in a moderate oven, and separate the cookies by 
breaking where the dividing lines indicate.—Boston 
Cookery School. 


What Fruit Contains. 


Our ordinary fruits contain the following substances 
in greater or less proportions : 

1. A large percentage of water. 

2. Sugar, in the form of grape and -ruit sugar. 

3. Free organic acids, varying according to the kind 
of fruit. For example, the predominating acid is 
malic in the apple, tartaric in the grape, citric in 
the lemon. 

4 Protein or albuminoids, substances containing 
nitrogen, which resemble the white of eggs, and are 
its equivalent in food value. 

5. Pectose, the substance which gives firmness to 
fruit, and which upon boiling yields various fruit 
jellies. 

6. Cellulose or vegetable fibre, the material that 
orms the cell walls, and which is found in all parts 
of plants. 

7. A very small percentage of ash or mineral salts. 
—Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 


A Perfect Home. 


The most perfect home I ever saw was a little house 
into the sweet incense of whose fires went no costly 
things. A thousand dollars served as a year’s living 
for father, mother andthreechildren. But the mother 
was the creator of a home; her relations with the 
children were the most beautiful I have ever seen; 
every inmate of the house involuntarily looked into 
her face for the keynote of the day, and it always 
rang clear. From the rose bud or clover leaf, which 
in spite of her hard housework she always found time 
to put beside our plates at breakfast, down to the 
story she had on hand to read in the evening, there 
was no intermission of her influence. She has always 
been and always will be my ideal of a mother, wife 
and home maker. If to her quick brain, loving heart 
and exquisite face had been added the appliances of 
wealth and enlargements of wide culture, hers would 
have been absolutely the ideal home. As it was, it 
was the best I have ever seen.—Helen Hunt. 
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SOAP LORE. 


The vast majority of people are quite ignorant as 
regards the proper constitution of good and pure 
soap. The purchase of this most important article is 
generally made at random, and in the case of laundry 
soaps, is almost invariably left to the servants. It is 
a notorious fact that our kitchens are the strongholds 
of ignorance, prejudice and irrational habits. This 
is not shown more clearly in any instance than in re- 
gard towashing. Every servant hasher favorite soap, 
which is said to “go further” than any other on the 
market. She has her own method of washing, by 
which the coarsest towels and the most delicate fab- 
rics are submitted to much the same process, and 
although the result is, as might be expected, disas- 
trous, the mistress of the house is herself very often 
in ignorance of the trueremedy. But, to accept these 
faults as permanent and irremediable, is no longer 
possible. The time has arrived when the spirit of 
improvement must invade even the kitchen, and, by 
the use of a little common sense in its affairs, make 
the work done therein much less laborious and less 
expensive. Fortunately, the application of science 
to daily living is constantly on the increase, and there 
is no doubt that, as the progress of education ad- 
vances, the recurrence of the weekly washing day will 
be much less dreaded. 

It can safely be said that if asoap purporting to be 
“Castile” presents a square, nice-looking surface, it 
is not a genuine imported article, but is one freshly 
made in this country from cottonseed oil. Such soap 
should never be used for washing infants, its most 
common application, for it is generally of an inferior 
quality, containing an excess of alkali which has a 
tendency to irritate the skin. 

Immense quantities of soap are made from the 
vegetable oils, chiefly cottonseed, palm and cocoanut 
oil, either alone or mixed with one another, or with 
various animal fats or resins. Palm oil makes a 
very hard soap, of a rather agreeable odor resem- 
bling violets, and when unadulterated is one of the 
best. It is ordinarily used in an admixture with 
other oils for the purpose of hardening the soap, and 
the great bulk of what is sold for palm oil soap is 
made from these mixtures. Cocoanut oil is one of 
the commonest materials used. It has the property 
of holding a very large quantity of water in the soap, 
and, for this reason, commends itself to those who 
are trying to produce the largest piece for the least 
money. Some samples made from cocoanut oil have 
been analyzed which contain as much as seventy-five 
per cent. of water; so that a pound bar of them only 
represented one-quarter of a pound of good soap. 

Then, too, this oil is almost always in a rancid state 


when brought to this country, and soap made from it 
leaves a most unpleasant odor on the hands and face. 

The adulteraticns of soap already spoken of are, 
with the exception of soap grease, really the least 
important ones, consisting in the substitution of an 
inferior oil or fat. Besides, these, however, there are 
scores of substances used for a similar purpose. 
They are added to the cheaper grades of soap, and 
are difficult of detection. The common practice in 
choosing a soap is to select one on the basis of price, 
appearance, or, in the case of toilet soaps, of per- 
fume. This is altogether wrong. Economy in soap, 
like economy in drugs, is a poor policy. Appearance 
is no guide whatever. Gelatine, starch and soap- 
stone, which are added to give the soap body and 
weight, are often concealed by coloring matter, which 
lends an attractive appearance, but detracts much 
from the cleansing properties. Perfumes are added 
in many cases to cover up the unpleasant odor, due 
to the poor quality of the fat or oil used in the 
manufacture.—Boston Herald. 

SOME RELIABLE RECIPES 
FROM AN OLD-TIME HOUSEKEEPER’S NOTF BOOK. 
BEEF TONGUE SALAD. 


Boil one smoked beef tongue until thoroughly 
done and when cold grate it very fine. Take the 
yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, mashed fine, and two 
tablespoonfuls of pure olive oil to the eggs, beat in 
well; then a dessertspoonful of good made mustard, 
well mixed, one-half teaspoonful of salt, a little 
pepper and a quarter of a pint of vinegar. Beat the 
dressing well and mix with the grated tongue. This 
is especially nice for sandwiches. Chicken and 
oyster salad may be made in the same way. Add 
celery to the chicken. 

DRESSING FOR FOWL. 

Two onions, five ounces of soaked bread, well 
squeezed, a few sage leaves, one ounce of butter, 
one egg, a small piece of well-minced pork, salt and 
pepper to taste and a little celery. Mince and fry 
the onion before adding to the other ingredients. 

SAUCE FOR PUDDING. 

One pint of boiling water, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, a pinch of salt, one cupful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. 

RICE SAUCE. 

Wash about a cupful of rice and throw into boiling 
water and cook until done. Do not stir, but shake 
the kettle occasionally. Beat up two eggs and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, with a little milk. Flavor 
to taste and stir into the rice. Serve with cream. 
To be eaten cold. 

POTATO SLICES. 

Put into a deep dish cold, mashed potatoes that 
have been left over. When ready to use them, cut 
into slices nearly an inch thick. Glaze with the 
beaten yolk of an egg and sift over them bread 
crumbs. Put them into the oven in a well-greased 
pan and allow them to become quite brown. Puta 
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little bit of butter on each slice and serve on a 
warm platter. Fried onions are much relished with 
this dish. 

TURNIPS. 

Cut the turnips into slices about an inch thick, boil 
in salted water until tender and drain in a colander. 
Make a dressing of butter, flour and milk and season 
to taste; pour this over the turnips and serve 
very hot. 


SANDWICHES. 
RECEPTION SANDWICHES. 


Trim off all crust from a square loaf of bread. Cut 
the square into thin, even slices; instead of butter, 
spread a thin layer of salad dressing over each slice ; 
form sandwiches of the slices, press them together 
gently, and cut each sandwich into triangles or fingers. 
Fold a napkin over a platter and neatly arrange the 
sandwiches on it. 

EGG AND SARDINE SANDWICHES. 


Open a small box of sardines and after removing 
the fish allow cold water to gently flow over them to 
remove the oil, which is invariably poor. Remove 
the skin from the fish and pound or chop fine with one 
hard-boiled egg for every four fish. Work into a 
paste with one and one-quarter tablespoonfuls of 
salad dressing to every egg used. Season with salt 
and pepper, spread over thin slices of bread from 
which the crust has been trimmed, and form into sand- 
wiches. Anchovies may be used instead of sardines. 

SARDINE SANDWICHES. 


Wash off the oil and remove the skin from the sar- 
dines ; carefully split them in twolengthwise. Spread 
over thin slices of toast, like butter, a small quantity 
of salad dressing. On these neatly arrange the fish ; 
place a slice of the dressed toast on the fish, press 
gently, with a sharp knife cut the sandwiches in two 
lengthwise with the fish and serve. The dressing 
adds a zest which is in no other way obtainable. 

CELERY SANDWICHES. 

Chop fine three full-size stalks of celery; add to 
this enough salad dressing to make a thick paste; 
spread evenly over thin slices of white, graham, rye, 
or Boston brown bread; form sandwiches and cut 
these into squares or fingers. 

OLIVE SANDWICHES. 


Olive sandwiches is a unique way of serving olives 
at teas and receptions. Cut the flesh from the stones 
of half a dozen queen olives, chop it fine, add to it a 
scant tablespoonful of salad dressing. Mix and 
spread on thin slices of buttered bread, form the sand- 
wiches and cut into small squares. Stuffed olives are 
very appetizing served this way. 

CLUB SANDWICH. 

Butter two slices of bread ; on one place a thin slice 
of chicken, broil a thin piece of raw ham, and, while 
hot, place it on the other piece of bread, dip a leaf of 
lettuce in a small quantity of salad dressing, place it 
between the meats, making a sandwich; trim and 
serve as quickly as possible. 


KEEPING FOOD IN SUMMER. 

Charcoal is of great. value in keeping ice chests, 
store rooms, and food sweet. Place a shallow dish 
of charcoal in the ice chest. In milk rooms or other 
rooms where food is kept set dishes of charcoal. If 
poultry or birds are to be hung in a cool place for a 
few days, remove the internal organs, and partially 
fill the body with charcoal. Now wrap the bird in 
paper and hang up. If the outside of the poultry is 
rubbed with black pepper it will be still further pro- 
tected from flies. Small birds, livers, kidneys, sweet- 
breads, etc., may be wrapped in paraffine paper, and 
then be buried in a bed of charcoal. 

For keeping large pieces of meat and poultry here 
is a simple device: Have a large barrel or hogshead 
half filled with charcoal. Put meat hooks in a strip 
of joist and place it across the top of the barrel. Have 
a netting to spread over this. This barrel may be 
kept in a cool place, and pieces of meat hung on the 
hooks. The charcoal will keep the atmosphere dry 
and sweet, and the netting will be a protection against 
insects. Should there be danger from rats or mice, 
use wire netting. 

Fresh fish may be rubbed with salt, wrapped in 
paper, and buried in a bed of charcoal. Of course, 
the charcoal in boxes and barrels should be changed 
at least once a month. It can be used for lighting 
fires or for broiling meats or fish. If, however, it is 
difficult to get a good supply of charcoal, the old can 
be purified by putting it into the stove with a few 
lighted chips, and allowing it to burn until red hot. 
At this stage open all the windows to let the gas pass 
off ; then close the draughts of the stove, remove the 
covers and leave the room. When the charcoal be- 
comes cold, it will be ready for use again. 

If there is any question as to the purity of the 
water, none of it should be used for drinking or cook- 
ing purposes unless it is first boiled. There are 
several other methods of purifying water, but boiling 
is the safest of all. When water is tainted by decay- 
ing vegetable matter, several methods are used to 
purify it. It may be boiled or filtered through char- 
coal or oak chips, or a little alum may be added. 
The addition of the astringent wood or the alum 
causes the albuminous matter in the water to coagu- 
late and fall to the bottom, and the purified water 
can be poured off.—Religious Telescope. 


An old housekeeper says the cleanest and best 
dishwasher is a round whisk broom made of the finest 
and best broom corn. It is cleaned readily by hold- 
ing under the spigot and running hot water through 
it ; after which hang it in the air to be dried. This 
does away with the annoyance of a discolored and 
often musty dishcloth. 


In summer salt is likely to be affected by the damp- 
ness and then become hardened in its receptacles. 
If a teaspoonful of pulverized arrowroot or corn- 
starch is mixed with each half dozen teaspoonfuls of 
salt it will not be affected by the temperature. 
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entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, September 11, at6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter taining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize 
422.—A THACKERAY ANAGRAM. 


The editor of the ‘‘ Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted” 
gives its readers this month “‘A Thackeray Anagram,” 
which comprises fifty prominent characters from the works 
of this well-known author. Who will be the first to put 
the misplaced letters into their proper places ? 


PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
420.—AVIARY ANAGRAM. 

The Aviary Anagram, published in the June issue of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has, like all others of this class 
which appear in our pages, attracted wide attention from 
every portion of the country. 

The Prizes have been awarded as follows: 

First Prize—A handsomely bound Volume of the 
London Magazine of Art—to Mrs. Caroline G. Burling- 
ame, Earlville, Ill. 

Second Prize—“ Our First Century,” being a Popular 
Descriptive Portraiture of the One Hundred Great and 
Memorable Events of Perpetual Interest in the History 
of Our Country—Mrs. H. H. Bacon, 255 Tenth street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Third Prize—Five bound Volumes of Goop Housr- 


5: . M. i 

4 3. No more is a bale. 27. Oh try a warning, R. R. Mass. 
a 4- He lend nine pens. 28. Nine robbers assent. Fourth Prize—Two bound Volumes of Goop House- 
: 5. Ah, creep crabs. 29. I can grant tops. KEEPING—Mrs. H. De Witt Smith, Whitestone, L. I.., 
6. Can Bob win bit mail pail. 30. Yes, lard maid moan. N. Y. 

7- Float bonny N. jars agen bert me. Fifth Prize—One year’s subscription to Goop House- 

8. My marble tar. 32. The Master Berl. Sap : 

@ Only be a charm. 33. To call so worded. KEEPING—Jennie C. Fletcher, Milton, Mass. 

ro. Can, oh! Leon, welcome 34. Dame Flora Cadem. 1. Sad Aunt T. J. Adjutants. 

most. 35. Halt for the. 2. Win the horse. White herons. 

tr. I been in jams. 36. Arm, rash Samson. 3. Bar Sal's toes. Albatrosses. 

12. O world do ring. 37- Ben lose yacht rat. 4. I sunk Pa’s fun fad. Auks and puffins. 

13. Nely Destro. 38. I try carpets Wil. 5. Rib tents. Bitterns. 

14. Rake badly. 39. No growing greater. 6. Bald bricks. Blackbirds. 

15. Oh! none so great will go, 40. Ye lads, aim eel. 7. A sea-cow, sirs. Cassowaries. 

Cc. E. 8. G. 41. It’s hard floor, N. 8. Ina, aim lacquer. American quail. 

16. Joshua Merlnmons. 42. Poor man pass—N. S. g. Set choirs. Ostriches. 

17. Do go—vain world. 43. Menny D’s hero. 10. Dark dusk dances. Ducks and drakes. 

18. I car appoint R. 44. A. B. C. Rochester Hall. 11. A corn storm. Cormorants. 

1g. Yes, a cradle bar. 45. Of crude kirk bell. C. 12. On, cry flags. Gyrfalcons. 

20. I felt colder shred. 46. Each best lot yarn. 13. Bail Romeo’s toiler. Baltimore orioles. 

bi 21. One blind can roar. 47- Axe hurt mules. 14. Hen, risk figs. Kingfishers. 
sf 22. Mount in Mars. 48. Yes, Dora, lead allchatcow. 15. Ed’s parsnip. Sandpipers. 
23. Permit no sins, K. 49. Mary R. Kent is cold. 16. Get Nan’s. Gannets. 
24. Moon bar, arise. 50. Then E. Welcome. 17. Slip cane. Pelicans. 


Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 
First Prize, A handsomely bound Volume of the London 


Fourth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop House- 
KEEPING. 
The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 


Eagles and eaglets. 
Parrots and crows. 
Falcons and vultures 


18. La, eat eels and eggs. 
19. Roast drawn crops. 
20. Fan, sun-clouds travel. 


Magazine of Art. 21. O, tacks coo. Cockatoos. 
. Cop’s cake. P 
Second Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
i 23. Same pig. Magpies. 
5 Third Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 24. I slept an hour in an egg, E. European nightingales. 


Flamingoes. 
Curlews and loons. 
Humming-birds. 


25. Male on figs. 

26. Undo Noel’s scrawl. 
27. Dumb Grim shin. 
28 


‘ announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- - Slow slaw. Swallows. 
cation from the winners. Codfish 
Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
‘ 3r. Was Mac? Macaws. 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 
: 32. Sop ryes. Ospreys. 
Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 33. Poe’s quart. Paroquets. 
determined by date of postmark. 34. Balls won wars. Barn-swallows. 
The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on pagev 35. Do rocks weep? Woodpeckers. 
Sheldrakes. 


must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 


36. Leed's shark. 
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. Chairs pierce ink. 


Hi, owls rip plow. 


. Wait, gals. 

. Hey, row small me. 
. Pure sot. 

. Nine pugs. 

. Men swear apiece. 

. David's one sponge. 
. Min’s brick dog. 


O, shake pure trite snow. 


. Sis, I be. 

. Rev. S. Pol. 

. Sal glues. 

. K. Saw Hogs. 

. See God's angel sing. 


Soil knobs. 


. Chills be fun. 

. Dukes cried. 

. Lou, Ned assumes. 

. Fend a calf's chin, son. 
. Can sad coon stop? 

. O, brass keg. 

. See a Japan duck row. 
. L. D. Alarms. 

. Pies win gold. 

. Test near lands. 

3. Sea’s vim. 

. Land, I’d quarter a pig. 
5. Go sure. 

. Pa, can Asia set this? 
Scan out. 

. Rakes mow, lad. 

6g. O, start mad kilt tints. 

. W. Cooks cod. 

. Silver ran a sand. 

. Show raw parks. 

. Dame, cure four fine rags. 
. Lulu G., hug an Earl’s 


pigeon. 


. Kiss sin. 


Rob, is sands wind born? 


. Drive song. 

. How b’s bite. 

>. Send her age. 

. Ed, Romans stab no rats. 
. Sis, mules thresh. 

. Sly arks, K. 

3. Lent sin. 

. A ruse on Smith. 

. Olive’s red bun. 

. Chat, cry elfs. 

. O, dogs, pie now. 

. Shun the cat. 

. Wet pies. 

. Cranks stand sore. 

. As ice ran. 

. Mister Crag, sail Nan. 
. Ves, Lu, jab. 

94. B., bran stabs bread. 

. Bards, I fried soap. 


06. Bulb dries. 


97- 


098. 


99- 


100. 


Entitled to Honorable Mention, having correctly an- 
swered this anagram, with the exception of some lists 


Is the wart hot? 

Dern a pen’s smiles. 
O. K., sor. 

Cede wrong lent dress. 


Prairie chickens. 
Whippoorwills. 
Wagtails. 
Yellow-hammers. 
Pouters. 

Penguins. 

American pewees. 
Pigeons and doves. 
Mocking-birds. 
European white storks. 
{bises. 

Plovers. 

Sea-gulls. 
Goshawks 

Geese and goslings. 
Bobolinks. 
Bullfinches. 

Eider ducks. 

Emus and ousels. 
Finches and falcons. 
Capons and covts 
Grosbeaks. 
European jackdaws. 
Mallards. 

Wild pigeons. 
Terns and teals. 
Mavises. 

Partridge and quail. 
Grouse. 

Asiatic pheasants. 
Toucans. 

Meadow larks. 
Titlarks and tomtits. 
Woodcocks. 
Ravens and rails. 
Sparrow-hawks. 
American ruffed grouse. 


European laughing gulls. 
Siskins. 

Robins and snowbirds. 
Ringdoves 
Bobwhites. 
Greenheads. 

Bantams and roosters. 
Missel thrushes. 
Skylarks. 

Linnets. 
House-martins. 
Ovenbuilders. 
Flycatchers. 

Wood pigeons. 
Nuthatches. 

Peewits. 

Cranes and storks. 
Canaries. 

American starlings. 
Blue jays. 

Barbs and barbets. 
Birds of Paradise. 
Bluebirds. 
Whitethroats. 

Merles and snipes. 
Rooks. 
Golden-crested wrens. 


containing now and then “the slip of the pen”: 


A. H. Howland, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs J. A. Moore, Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. W. H. Sawyer, Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. A. C. P. Laury, Laury’s Station, Pa. 
Miss F. C. Murray, New Haven, Ct. 
Martha L. Ames, Marlboro, Mass. 

Mrs. H. L. Shirer, Topeka, Kan. 

Helen F. Clarke, New York City, 

Mrs. C. H. Bartlett, Westfield, Mass. 
Mrs. F.C Bigelow, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. L C. Baker, Hartford, Ct. 

Alice M..Brown, Kendal Green, Mass. 
Theodore R. Ramage, Holyoke, Mass. 
Mrs. John T. Busiel, Laconia, N. H. 
Mabel Bickford, Lavaca, Tex. 

S. Alice Reed, Groton, Mass. 

Annie W. Brownell, Little Compton, R. I. 
Mrs. A. M. Butts, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. C. B. Houghton, Roslindale, Mass. 
Miss Ethel M. Conklin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. M. B. Harrison, Scribner, Nebr. 
Miss Ruth T. Bigelow, Utica, N. Y.. 
Harriet J. I. Ripley, Springfield, Mass. 
Arthur Tillotson, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

S. A. DuBois, Hudson, N. Y. 

M. S. Willetts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mary S. Wilder, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

E. H. Laws, Bedford, Mass. 

Mrs. E. W. Hutchins, Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. George O. Sanborn, New York city. 
Mrs. J. F. Wicks, Worcester, Mass. 
Helen W. Ramage, Holyoke, Mass 

Mrs. J. E. Hamill, Phoenix, N. Y. 

Mrs. M. S. Huston, Burlington, Iowa. 
Mrs. George P. Britton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
F. W. Preston, Dorchester, Mass 

Myra E. Tilden, Brookline, Mass. 

M. Adelaide Brownell, Little Compton, R. I. 
Mrs. J. A. Burnham, Manchester, Mass 
Mrs. C. T. Jones, Oak Park, III. 

Mrs. E. C. Barrus, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Mrs. Harriet D. Parker, West Rutland, Vt. 
Miss E. M. Wilbur, Sayville, L. I, N. Y. 
Mary B. Skinner, Greenport, L. J., N. Y. 


Lines From the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 

After an unusually busy year, one crowded full of care and 
anxiety, I have found the study of the Aviary Anagram in the 
June number a great delight—a real rest. Though I have 
little hope of getting a prize, I enclose my list witn one blank. 

Coronapo, CAL, 

Milwaukee is most too far from Springfield, but I do hope 
my list will be early in the field, and, of quite as much impor- 
tance, that it will be found to be correct. I spend many pleas- 
ant hours with the “Quick Witted” department, but realize 
that I am too far away to successfully compete with those 
whose homes are within a stone’s throw. H. H. B. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

[The Editor of the “Quick Witted” department begs to 
reply to the above letter, and say that our friend is mistaken 
as to Milwaukee being too far from Springfield. Goop Houssg- 
KEEPING is sent out to the far-away cities a few hours in ad- 
vance of those nearer home, in order that all interested in the 
“ Quiet Hours ” may have an equal chance.] 


As usual, I presume I am “too late.” My list has been 
ready for nearly three wecks with the exception of Nos. 80 and 
85. Over these two I have spent more time than all the rest 
of the list. No. 85 bothered me the most. I think the Ana- 
gram has been interesting from the fact that it gave us an in 
sight to the “little songsters ” and the “ wonders of the deep.” 

West RUTLAND, VT. Mrs. H. D. P. 
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House Plants. 

House PLANTS, AND How To SUCCEED WITH THEM. A 
Practical Handbook. By Lizzie Page Hillhouse. Illustrated. 
Cloth, r2mo, 220 pages; $1. New York: A. T. De La Mare 
Printing and Publishing Company. 

Mrs. Hillhouse covers a field of highest interest to 
women, in thus providing a reference book and complete 
guide for those who love plants and would be surrounded 
by them, if they possessed the information necessary to 
enable them to succeed with the familiar, best-loved kinds. 
“ House Plants” has been prepared by a woman under- 
standing just what her class need in this direction; it is 
free from scientific formula and learned dissertation, but 
instructs in plain language, readily understood by all. It 
is certain to be prized and safely put away for frequent 
reference by all so fortunate as to become its possessor. 
While all of the standard favorite flowers are treated, 
many not so common are presented, and it is surprising 
what a storehouse of information may be gathered in the 
pages of so small and neat a book. 


The Third Violet. 

THE THIRD VIOLET. By Stephen Crane, author of 
“The Red Badge of Courage,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, 203 
pages, colored top, deckle edge. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 

In this volume its author, having conquered the field 
of battle in his ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage” and “ The Little 
Regiment,” and depicted the street life of New York in 
““ Maggie,” essavs the portrayal of vacation life and small 
talk. Decidedly as some of his earlier works have been 
overestimated, on account of certain taking features, it 
must be admitted that “ The Third Violet” falls far short 
of the author’s previous works. A very thin thread of a 
hackneyed plot is the excuse for page after page of such 
twaddle as might answer in the kind of real life which the 
story attempts to depict, but which becomes very tedious 
and flat when reproduced on the pages of a book. Evi- 
dently the author needs to rest, to study, observe and 
digest; for most surely he is capable of much better work 
than he is producing. 

Insect Life. 

InseEcT Lire. An Introduction to Nature-Study and a 
guide for Teachers, Students, and others interested in 
out-of-door life. By John Henry Comstock, professor 
of Entomology in Cornell University and in Leland 
Stanford Junior University. With many original illus- 
trations, engraved by Anna Botsford Comstock, member 
of the Society of American Wood-engravers. Cloth, 
12mo, 349 pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This work is intended as an introduction to Nature 
study, and is written with the feeling that one need not 
necessarily have the tastes and leisure required for care- 
ful scientific investigation in order to profit by this study. 
The desire to know more of the creatures about us is 
rapidly growing, and everywhere lovers of out-of-door life 


are learning to experience the pleasure of a more intimate 
acquaintance with their surroundings. The chief object 
of this book is to serve as a guide for those who wish to 
acquire a knowledge of insects from the insects them- 
selves, and for this purpose it is well adapted. 


Between Two Worlds. 

BETWEEN Two Wortps. By Mrs. Calvin Kryder Reif- 
snider. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 292 pages, $125 St. 
Louis: The Anna C. Reifsnider Book Company. 

The psychical and metaphysical novel which is here 
given to the world in book form first appeared as a serial 
in the Arena. Quoting from Bulwer, the author says: 
is a romance and itis not aromance. It isa Truth 
for those who can comprehend it, and an extravagance for 
those who cannot.” It is claimed that the ‘‘ book is a 
plain, helpful presentation of the relation and connection 
between this world of matter and that of spirit. It illus- 
trates clearly what the spirit body is, where and how it 
lives and how it ‘returns’ and works through others left 
behind, whether that work be good or bad.” To the 
casual reader the story will hardly be found attractive, 
while the work shows need of editorial revision and care- 
ful proof-reading. 


His Fortunate Grace. 

His FORTUNATE GRACE. By Gertrude Atherton, author 
of “A Whirl Asunder,” etc Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 
deckle edges, 210 pages; New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
“ His fortunate grace,” the duke of Bosworth, came to 

America to marry a fortune. He really experienced no 
serious difficulty in doing so, even against the firm deter- 
mination of the loving American father who finally 
endowed his daughter, precisely as the interested “‘ women 
folks” intended and planned that he should do. While 
the novel is not especially entertaining, the story is well 
enough told, and has a fair degree of strength in the later 
chapters. 


Wayside Courtships. 

WAYSIDE COURTSHIPS. By Hamlin Garland, author of 
“A Spoil of Office,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 281 pages, $1.25. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A collection of short stories, sketches, and character 
pieces, of varying degrees of merit, but generally of more 
than average interest, told in a hearty, happy way peculiar 
to the author. 


Rosemary and Pansies. 


ROSEMARY AND PANSIES. Sentiment in Rhyme. By 
Evol Rue. Cloth, 16mo, 75 pages. New York: Robert 
Lewis Weed Company. 

The “sentiment” of this book is very good, and the 
binders have done their work very well; the printing 
might be greatly improved—as might the versification. 


A GALLAHAD OF THE CREEKS. The Widow Lamport, 
By S. Levett-Yeats, author of ‘“The Honour of Savelli.” 
No. 214. Paper, 290 pages. 

Two complete short novels are given in this volume, 
fully up to the average in interest of narrative and literary 
quality. 


Nutma. AnAnglo-Australian Romance. By Mrs. Camp- 
bell-Praed, author of “ Mrs. Tregaskiss,” etc. No. 220. 
Paper, 291 pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., AUGUST, 1897. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HovUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 

Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in GoOD HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite ot that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow]- 
edged merit and high position 1n their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness. but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goon 
HouSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary month ly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
The way of the world—that is, the proper way in 
the fashionable world—forms the subject of Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole’s paper on dinners, teas, and balls. 
There is something pertaining to the forms and 
formalities to be used, the proper dress for both 
sexes, the kind of entertainment to be furnished, and 
the manner of conducting one’s self under the 
various conditions and circumstances — altogether 
just what we naturally wish to know abovi such 
occasions in advance of their actual happening. 


The leading story, written in her best vein by 
Agnes L. Pratt, is entitled “‘Taking Down’ Desire 
Hardcastle.” It is the true and very interesting 
story of a repentant sinner—if properly so harsh 
a term as “sinner” should be applied to the 
erring one. 


The paper on “ Household Insects,” in keeping 
with the season, discusses the habits and treatment 
of fleas—the subject of many a joke and of many a 
vigorous remark not of a jesting nature. 

Mrs. J. W. Wheeler, in a few sentences, impresses 
the importance of “ That Stitch in Time.” 


With “rhyme and reason,” the helpfulness of 
“The Helpful Hen” is set forth, though the full 
measure of the subject be but half detailed. 


A story of the practical, helpful kind is told by 
J. M. Davenport, under the title of “A Charm- 


ing Place to Visit,’—even in hard times, it might 
be added. 


Sharlot M. Hall has an instructive paper on “ The 
Laundering of Delicate Fabrics,” which she believes 
and shows may be perfectly done at home, more 
economically and satisfactorily than by the ordinary 
hired laundress. 


This is the season for “Camping Out” parties, 


and the full instructions given by Stanley DuBois . 


ought to enable any one to make a pleasant success 
of a little time in the woods, with the rest and diver- 
sion which it would naturally bring. 


Carrie May Ashton utters ‘‘ A Protest” in behalf 
of girls and women “stitching their lives away so 
that they may have beautiful and dainty wardrobes.” 


Milk changes are said to be due to bacteria; and a 
generous sampling of the valuable and unprejudiced 
information given out by the United States govern- 
ment, is presented under the title, “ Souring Milk.” 


Martha Dean writes pleasantly and reminiscently 
of ‘* The Old Garden ”—a memory, which may touch 
many another memory. 


“The Importance of a Pleasant Nursery ”’ has able 
consideration at the hands of Alice L. Root, M. D. 


““While she Waited” for business wheels to run 
smoothly, Mrs. King showed how true a heroine and 
worthy a wife she could be. 

From ‘“ Beacon Hill” comes a paper on “Good 
Housekeeping ’’—the accomplishment, not the maga- 
zine—with incidentally something concerning mar- 
riage and divorce. 


“A Story-Song for the Hammock,” by Charlotte 
Whitcomb, forms the frontispiece, and through the 
pages will be found these choice pieces of original 
verse: “Sea Messages,” by Jennie E. Wilson- 
Howell; “To Clarence,” by Harriet Worcester ; 
“ Beyond,” by James L. Elderdice ; “ Waiting,” by 
Olive H. Hills ; “‘ The Heart of the Year,” by Emma 
A. Lente; * Pies,” by Anna E. Treat; “ A House- 
wife’s Poem,” by Florence Montgomery ; and “ Some 
Other Day,” by Sidney Warren Mase. 
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Publishers Desk. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
ion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 


AUGUST, 1897. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department !s in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BaRD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING !s a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to Clark W. Bryan Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Diecontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80.00 of of # $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 


One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 illustration, 37.50 Page, 45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. 
Above, 12 we 


Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 

(Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


3 41 and 43 Lyman St, 


interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
3344 Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page ro inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
5° cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERs, 


39, 41 and 43 LYMAN Sr., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT'S SO.” 
No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun. 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HovsEKEEPING are to be congratulated og 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HovusExge#PING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HousgEKEEPING opens up bright upon the. new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 

Goop HouskEkKEEPING is oneof those per?odicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovsEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HovuskEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HousEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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1897. Goop HousEKEEPING. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


J After Scarlet Fever 


Little Boy Was Left Weak and Delicate— 
Scrofula Bunches Appeared on his 
Neck—Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cured and 
Made Him Strong. 

“ When my little boy was 18 months old he 
had scarlet fever, which left him weak and deli- 
cate. His skin was blue and transparent, his 
appetite was poor, and scrofula bunches ap- 
peared on his neck. A severe cold always left 
him with a cough. Having given Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla to an older child for canker with the 
best results, I concluded to try it in this case. 
In a short time the glands of his neck dimin- 
ished in size. He took three bottles of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. It gave him a good appetite; 
the blue tint left his skin and he is as strong as 
any boy of hisage.” Mrs. GEORGE M. CLARKE, 
552 Chestnut Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Be sure to get Hood's because 


| ood S 


Is the best —in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


° Liver ills; easy to take, 
Pills 


Sauce, | Mess. Acker, Moriall & Condit, 
& Lak &Gilford, and 
All First Chass Grocers. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


firs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with 
Perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the 
Gums, Allays all Pain; Cures Wind Colic, and is 
the best remedy for Diarrhea. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mre. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


Seville Lacking Co. 


77-79 Hudson St., New Jork._ 


Masons Hamlin 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


containing their improved method of string- 
ing, the greatest improvement 
in half a century. 


THE CELEBRATED 


LISZT ORGAN 


for Parlors and Churches, is the most per- 
fect instrument of its class. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


ORGANS AND PIANOS SOLD FOR CASH 
OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


3 and 5 West 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


NOT BY THE STRONG. 


’Tis not by the strong in numbers, or in weapons, or in skill, 
That God has won the battles of the earth, 

But by the single arm that took its power 

From him alone, in conscious helplessness, 

Confronted with the hosts of evil here. 

’Tis with the few and feeble that God sides ; 

The bruised reed or shepherd’s sling is al] 

The weapon which faith asks for, when the hosts of darkness 


muster. 


—A. Bonar. 


In singleness I walk the vale of life, 
Gathering some sweet lipp’d flowers upon my way 
Though love at times may wake its tender strife, 
Heart, once a tyrant, must resign its sway. 


What though for me no husband smiles at morn, 
Showing the path my duteous feet should tread, 

My lot is freedom, on whose wings I’m borne, 
Uncheck’d and happy as the lark o’erhead. 


What though no children nestle on my breast, 
Or sport around me ’mong the garden flowers, 

Making, by nature’s law, the heart most blest, 
And sandaling with gold the tripp'ng hours. 


Methinks I may escape full many a tear: 
Those we love best and cherish oftest die, 

Sad, too, to leave on earth the prized and dear; 
Then for a mother’s joys I will not sigh. 


Fancies, sweet fancies shall my children be, 

And birds and flowers, and all bright things around— 
No discord reigns in nature’s family, 

Pleasure in each fair scene and svothing sound. 


But think not, though I journey all alone, 
Unmated in the crowded human mart, 
That my calm breast has frozen into stone, 

Or that no fire lies dormant in my heart. 


Yes, there is that within me which might love 
With strong enthralling passion ; resting snow 
Hides the volcano’s peak all cool above, 
The lava, close conceal’d, lies hot below. 


If I have lov’d, or vainly love this hour, 
It matters not—the dream will soon be o’er; 
Man can pray, urge; poor woman hath no power 
Hiding her sorrow in her bosom’s core. 


Such is the law for woman kind ; we gaze, 
We sigh, we love, then feign to feel no smart: 
The loved love not; and so we pass our days, 
And cannot to some other yield our heart. 


Yes, other eyes may smile, but naught to me 
The smile I do not prize ; flow on, ye years, 
Untroubled singleness my lot will be, 
I heal my wound, I dash away my tears. 


I need no pity, that my heart would scorn; 
Strong—independent, I can walk alone, 

Sorrows, if sorrows come, in patience borne, 
Pleasures, with cares unmingled, all my own. 


Call not my life a cold and barren waste, 

Which naught but wees of selfishness can bear; 
Nay with the flowers of feeling it is graced, 

And love for human kind flows rill-like there. 


Books, Nature, Art, unfold for me their store, 
Music and song to time give silver wings, 

Bee-like, life’s varied sweets I wander o’er, 
And in my breast content forever springs. 


Then lone, unmated, let me onward go, 
A faint-rayed star that singly still must shine, 
A humble flower that by itself must blow, 
Some sweets I miss, but countless joys are mine. 
_ —Nicholas Michael. 


THE OLD, OLD HOME. 
When I long for sainted memories, 
Like angel troops they come, 
If I fold my arms to ponder 
On the old, old home. 
The heart has many passages 
Through which the feelings roam, 
But its middle aisle is sacred 
To the thoughts of old, old home. 


Where infancy was sheltered 
Like rosebuds from the blast, 
Where girlhood’s brief elysium 
In joyousness was passed ; 
To that sweet spot forever, 
As to some hallowed dome, 
Life’s pilgrim bends her vision— 
’Tis her old, old home. 


A father sat, how proudly, 
By that old hearthstone’s rays, 
And told his children stories 
Of his earthly manhood’s days; 
And one soft eye was beaming, 
From child to child ’twould roam ; 
Thus a mother counts her treasures 
In the old, old home. 


The birthday gifts and festivals, 
The blended vesper hymn, 

(Some dear one who was swelling it, 
Is with the seraphim), 

The fond “‘ good nights ” at bed time, 
How quiet sleep would come, 

And fold us all together 
In the old, old home. 


Like a wreath of scented flowers 
Close intertwined each heart; 
Though time and change in concert 
Have blown the wreath apart. 
But dear and sainted memories 
Like angels ever come, 
It I fold my eyes and ponder 
On the old, old home. 


Sweet Pea, Pansy or Aster Seed, Free. 


Fifty Cents will secure AMATEUR GARDENING, Rev. W. T. Hutchins, Editor, for 


one year, and Fifty Cents’ worth of Hutchins’ Sweet Pea Seed, or Sixty Cents’ worth 
of either Goodell’s Pansy Park Pansy or Pansy Park Aster Seed. 


AMATEUR GARDENING, Springfield, Mass. 
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IN FOREST PARK, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Golden-rod and Aster. 


“i'm getting so old!”’ said Golden rod, 


‘‘The brook, this very morning, 


As I gave her a glance, and a friendly nod, 


Of the dreadful! fact gave warning. 
‘You're getting quite rusty and gray,’ he 


said, 
‘*Tis plain you have had your day.’ 
*T hate to be old!” said Golden-rod, 
““[ dread the cold world’s scorning.’ 
And she bent her head to the pitiless sod, 
And wept, that Autumn morning. 
“Tf T only could have my way,” she said, 


“T'd never be old and gray.” 


‘Be brave!” said the Aster, “To grieve and 


brood, 
And waste this lovely morning, 
Is sin. The good will never be rude 
To the old; so fear no scorning, 
‘Tis true we have had our day,” she said, 


“ And soon we'll be up and away.”’ 


‘The wind may waft us ever so high, 
But somewhere a grave is yawning, " 

Sighed Golden-rod. Said the Aster, “ Ay! 
But we look for a brighter morning. 

We shall rest in the Father's care,” she said, 
“And awaken young and fair.” 


--Mary A. Gillette. 
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